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SECOND YEAR « « 
» « IN PRENCH 


Droit 


By L. ©. Syms, Bachelier es Lettres Licencie en 
; - 1,00, 


de L'Universite de France 


eS 
Supplements the same author’s “ First Year in 
French” (50 cents). The First Book is for children 


and combines the conversation and translation methods 
with the regular study of grammar. The Second 
Book is designed to give almost equal space and time 
to reading, conversation, translation and grammar. 
A striking feature is the prominence given to the 
study of verbs. The indicative and imperative moods 
are treated and a rapid study of the ten parts of speech 
is also provided for, giving only the general and most 
practical rules of syntax. The aim of this admirable 
Course is to impart in a natural and effective way the 
ability not only to read the language but also to 
Speak and Write it correctly. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of _ Teachers of French are 


cordially invited to correspond with us with reference 
to the examination and introduction of this new course. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City 


Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BosTON, ATLANTA; and PORTLAND, ORE. 








By Sir WALTER Scort, constitutes Number 9 of ov 


Mdard Literature 
Series. This charming poem, with its beautiful scenic pictures, is complete 
in 184 pages, The Introduction presents a clear view of the era of the 
poem, with its various historic personages. The biographical notes on the 
illustrious author are ample. Each Canto is introduced by a summary of its 


contents, A map showing the scene of the poem is also added. 
Double Number, 20 cents. 


This is a 


Harold, The Last of the Saxon Kings 


Ry Sir E. BuLwer-Lytron, is Number 12 of the Standard Literature Seri 
The author is one of the most brilliant, most careful aud most faithful of 
historical novelists. The story illustrates with historical accuracy the period 
of the Norman Conquest of England, and presents many interesting pictures 
of the social and political conditions of the time. The Introduction, with 
its historical sketch, maps, and biographical note, and the careful explan- 
atory notes, prepare the pupil for an intelligent and interested reading of 
the story. This is also a Double Number. 

Other numbersare Enoch Arden and Other Poems by Tennyson (single 
number, 121% cents); Zhe Alhambra, by Washington Irving (double 
number); Christmas Stories, by Dickens (single); Kenilwerth and Rod 
Roy by Sir Walter Scott; Zhe Spy, The Pilot and The Deersiayer by 
Cooper, etc., etc., etc. 

For fuller information concerning the Standard Literature Series, The 
Golden Rod Books, as well as our Standard School Books, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, 
43-47 East Tenth Street 
NEW YORK. 
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tional Catalogue will be mailed to 


CMCMCOAM CACAO ACM MACACA MCMC ACM 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS invite inquiry concern- 
M ing the “ Phillips-Loomis Elements of Geometry,” in which Zo- 
to engravings of actual models are now used for the first time to 
illustrate a geometry ; Aiken’s “ Methods of Mind-Training,” by means 
of which every teacher may learn of a simple method for concentrating 
the attention of pupils upon their work; Rolfe’s “Shakespeare the Boy,” 
from which every boy and girl will turn with a strong desire to read 
Shakespeare; and Smith’s “Smaller History of Greece,” revised, 
Ames’s “Theory of Physics,” and Rolfe’s “Elementary Study of 
English,” which are nearly ready for publication. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL TRIAL TRIP OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSORIBERS. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


(Published Weekly) 


From September Ist, 1896, to January Ist, 1897, 


FOUR MONTHS FOR 50 CENTS. 
cS 


The JourNaL OF EpucaTion was never better nor more prosperous than it has been during the 
past year. The editorial and business management feel sure that during the coming year the 
JournaL will have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. It will be in the highest 
sense a professional journal an educational newspaper, and a teacher’s daily help. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the school interests of Boston and vicinity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and all other large cities. Nature Study will continue to be a prominent feature. The 
best talent will be employed to prepare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of 
the birthdays of noted men, and all school holidays. A monthly supplement of four pages, de- 
voted to elementary methods, exercises, and examination questions, will be given with the 
Journat as during the past year. 


All “ Trial Trip’’ subscriptions will be discontinued January 1st, 1897, unless 
otherwise ordered. ose 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
O-N2 BOYLSTON ST. 318.17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST, 











MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

28 Desicns with full directions how to con 
struct and present them to your classes, Val- 
uable as general exercises, rests from the reg- 
ular program, training the hand and eye, the 
judgment and esthetic taste; is practica work 
in use » f ruler, accuracy and care in measure- 
ments, Pupils are delighted with it and teach- 
ers will find a relaxation from the mental strain 
that will be more than satisfying, 

Designs and directions printed upon cards 34% 
by sin. Send $1.00 or % day’s wages. Post 
GEO. W. SCOTT, SHERIDAN, IND. 


SPECIMER DESIR SCOTTS ORAWING CHARTS 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EI MER& ATIEND, Fine Science Apparatus. 


205-211 Third Ave.,| ,, ALFRED L. ROBB INS 0-1 


NEW YORK. Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 

School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency, 

W orks and Salesroom—149-151 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


260-page Catalog just out, Free to School Peeple. 








Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices, 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 





J. M. OLCOTT, = seangvarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 
AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 














oo will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





FRICK’S SUCCESSFUL 


Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM 
CLOCK 


automatically signals 
the periods of any num- 
ber of different pro- 
grams in any number of 
di, ope ee cor- 
ri or buildi 

All eriods of a on pre 
grams can be changed 
with ease, by simply 
inserting the contacts 
at the times desired. 

antomatically makes 
all changes of pro- 
grams. Introduces stan- 
dard time everywhere. 

Apparatus furnished 
for all classes of pro- 
gram signaling. 
, . Compiete plants in- 

stalled, including Fire 
Alarm, Button Board 
for special signals, 
teachers’ calls, &c, 


Please write for 
illustrated catal- 
ogue and testimon- 
ials. They will in- 
terest you. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 


pS at Ta, 








Talk No. ciate 


It is hardly necessary to urge 
upon the teacher the necessity 
for the pupil to study current 
history, so that when he goes 
out into the world he may be an 
intelligent actor in its affairs. 
The pupils now in the schools 
are to be the future voters and 
office-holders, and it is the dudyp 
of the teacher to see that they 
are acquainted with all matters 
of current interest. Our TIMES 
is designed especially to aid the 
teacher to do this. It will train 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
portance. This paper is pub- 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
year ; clubs of two or more sub- 
scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 
free. E. L. Kettocc & Co., 
61 East oth St., New York. 


This year we offer a fine DissecreD Map OF THE 
Unirep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to ro 
subscriptions, 30 cents each ; 10 to 25 subscriptions, 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each. 





NEW 


<a tahoe }BROO! ROOK & C05 | 


No. 556 Fine Points. 





For Vertical Writing. 


Works: 
Camden, N. Je 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


pens, EOTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS | 





11 1: No. 571 Coarse Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘xew vor.’ 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





Sr 


in every 


More applications for teachers are now coming ” from ol 


particulars. Address 


ECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, 

h Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states. 
or twelve years we have been aiding teachers (male and female) to desirable positions 
ade of work. Our methods seem to please our Y parasn. for we retain their good will. 


patrons than ever before. Write for 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 124 Market St., eee & Pa. 





TEACHERS Co-Op 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


ERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


4 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
- - CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AG 


EVERETT 0. FISK & C€0., 
Proprietors. 


ENCIE 


100-page Ageney Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 355 Wabash Avenue, 


2% Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. % King St., 


Chicago, Iu. 101 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas @ity,Me. 
West, Toronto, Can. 128 Cooper B’id’g, Denver, Cole. 


1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 535 Stimsen Bik., Les Angeles, Cal. 





ALBANY TEAC 


Provides School of ali Grades wi 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HERS’ AGENCY 


th Competent Teachers. 
Send for circulars. 


Assists 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Marager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





For Western Positions 


SATE ARE RRR 
viz: ALBERT & CLARK, 





you should write to the 


LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 





Save Books 





FROM WEAR 
AND TEAR 


Inside and Out. 


SMALL QUILAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THER HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s 


Adjustable Book Covers, 


and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N.Y. 


CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





Samples and in- 
formation free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


P. O. BOX 643-B4. 





KINDERGARTEN 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
East 14TH STREET, 
New YORK. 


& SCHOOL } 


Send for Catalogue. 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


SUPPLIES. 
LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su or 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good coneels to parents. Call on or abdvens 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New Yerk. 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 185s. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S 
Try BUREAU. 


The New York Educational Bureau started 
seven years ago has filled positions in thirty different 
states, also in Canada and Africa. Positions have 
been sent to this Bureau this summer for which no 
candidates were found. The following pease are 
now open, others are coming in dail f you can 
accept a good position you will do we Ito write the 
— and atonce. Whenin New York City please 
ca 

Man in Normal School, Gymnastics, Music and 
Drawing, $1000, 

Saty for Literature, Rhetoric in Normal School, 








‘Method and Training Teacher, $800. 
High school teacher of English, $600. 
German and French in High School, $600. 
Asst. in Training School, . 
Drawing, Manual pee. Lady, $700. 
Vocal Music, public schools, $750. 
Also several positions in graded Scheels for Normal 
graduates, at $400, to $600. A few positions open 
for College men in preparatory schools. Write or 
call on 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 





SHORTHAND exinevisns 


a lead- 
g feature in all oteemtentl *inetitations. 
ina ke PITMAN’S system adopted by and taught 
in Public Schools of New York ty. “Isaac 
Pitman’s Complete pusnegvegate Self-Instructor,’ 
250 pp., $1.50. Specime es, Alphabet, and fall 
Rules for Writing, free. Men ion THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. W. Cor. th St. Absolute individual instruc- 
tion, day and evening. Elevators running until 10.30 
p.m. Open all summer. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST / For giving 





LABOR | any amount oo 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 22 
sets of 16 cards each, 
cents net per set, — Complete sets of 33 ip 
handsome wooden Price on application, 


R. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago 


COOVCVVCSCSEECVAATVEE 


Chicago 
Kindergarten 
College. 


Mrs J. N,. CROUSE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Principal. 


COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers, Com- 
bines college course and profession, 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
OCTOBER 21, 22, 23. 


over one different. Price 





ts 
7K 


3K 


+t. 


Send for curriculums, Address Dept. B, 
1o Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| ‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE) BY 


WALTER BAKER & Co, ete 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN, 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


For Vertical Writing, <== 


VERTICULAR aND VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK: 
THE BEST HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Maltby’s Map Modeling in Geography and History. 


Full of new ideas. Describes a great variety of means for map modeling. Its 
lessons in primary Geography are delightful. Many new methods are given. It hasa 
arge number of fine illustrations, It will help you. Price, to teachers $1.10, postpaid. 











CT IGF 





? ‘ 
Kelloge’s Geography by Map Drawing. 
This book will show you how to make geography the most interesting of studies. 
It will delight the boys and girls. Only 45 cents—a trifle when you consider the 
help you will get from it. 


Augsbure’s Easy Drawings for the Geography Class. 


A charming book. Over 200 simple drawings that can be placed on the black- 
board by any teacher. Teach through the eye. Every one wants it who sees it: 
Only 45 cents. 


Analytical Questions in Geography 


is the best— For preparing for anexamination ; For Reviewing pupils in school ; For use 
as a reference book, 45 cents, postpaid. 


We have 500 Blackboard Stencils that are excellent and cheap for illustration. 
List on application. Also complete 100-page catalogue of teacher’s books. 


E. L. KELLOGG € CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TALL THE GUTS? 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
foro 20c. per sq.in., minimum price 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 


Lay Bechings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
jposed 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be dis 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on appli 





tion. Importati promptly made 








of shortly after publication. Address 
E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 61:E. gth St., New York 


Delicious 
Drin 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M, H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, 
it is of the greatest value to me. As 
a beverage it possesses charms be- 


yond anything I know of in the form 
of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Romford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





Chafing 


and 


Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by the corrosive 
action of acid 


Perspiration 


and are often aggravated by the friction of 
the clothing with the skin. 


Relief may be obtained quickly by applying 
a lather of 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


and letting it dry on. 


Try this! 
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The Lotus of Life. 


Last winter in New York I heard a Sunday afternoon 
address by afamous Hindu monk, and, as I listened, 
one of the great crowd of people, I could not but mar- 
vel at the universality of truth and be thankful that 
there is no There or Here to the workings of the spirit. 
Often certain things the Oriental said appealed espe- 
cially to me as an individual, and again the words 
seemed to have a general meaning and I thought of my 
brood of kindergartners every where. 

One sentence in its poetic, eastern phrasing, its newly- 
jeweled setting of a truth as oldas time was this—“ Let 
the lotus of your life bloom—The bees will come of 
themselves.” 

I am not sure whether I heard anything after this, for 
my mind was filled with the thought of life and its lotus 
flower as it opened to the sunshine, of how, deep down 
at its golden heart was the treasure that drew the bees, 
and of how no words were needed to tell the place of 
the honey, for in its silent sweetness the flower revealed 
its own secret. 

And as 

“The atoms march in tune 

When they hear from far the rune.” 
so these musings fell into orderly train as my mind in- 
evitably reverted to its old, old thoughts upon the 
influence of the teacher’s personality. 

They are old thoughts,—old to me, old to you, old in 
literature, for every moralist, sage, and philosopher has 
held them since time began ; but, though a truth be old, 
it can never be worn out till it has served its purpose, 
and in no stage of education has the unconscious in- 
fluence of the teacher been held as yet of sufficient ac- 
count. It must be a silent, an unconscious influence, 
the sweetness of the lotus-flower that attracts the bees, 
and like that sweetness it must come from the golden 
heart. 

We may not undervalue knowledge, high mental gifts, 
power of discipline, executive ability, nor accomplish- 
ments in education, but back of all these things, the 
power of the teacher’s strong, true personality must 
lie, or the mental attainments will be so much Dead Sea 
fruit to the child. In later years when the habits of the 
spirit are crystallized, the character of the teacher is of 
much less importance, but in nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary school, it is the one supremely and infinitely 
serious thing. 

“ Life-earnestness is the gift of gifts, and the inspired 
work of the true teacher knows no bounds except those 
which God’s horizons and laws of spiritual gravitation 

mpose. She who is always at her best, being and doing 


the best that then and there in her lies, with no sugges- 
tion of stint and every unconscious suggestion of 
love, of solicitude, of self-sacrifice, is giving off virtue 
from her very garment’s hem.” * 

We can accomplish little in any line of educational or 
philanthropic work unless we are constantly adding to 
the riches of our personality, unless we are ourselves 
what we wish our children to become, No one may 
tell another how he may re-enforce his spiritual strength, 
no one may tell another how he may paint the lotus of his 
life with brighter hues, or add to its store of sweetness ; 
yet we know where the roots of the plant are set, and as 
they struggle deeper down into the dark earth so will the 
flower above grow fairer, Yet not for itself alone does 
the lotos blossom,—-for the sake of the eager bees it 
must expand all its infolded perfections. 

San Francisco, Cal. NoRA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 





* Kindergartners will perhaps be interested to know that these are the 
words of Dr. S. L. Eliot, the ‘‘other half” of the latest translator of the 
** Mother Play ” mottoes. 


Yr 
A Plan of Work for a Country School. 


The majority of teachers this fall will be at work in 
ungraded schools—that is schools where the teacher 
will have charge of pupils of all degrees of advancement ; 
doing all the teaching, and government, and planning, 
the entire intellectual life for 20, 30, 40, 50, 60 children 
from five to fifteen years of age. Let no teacher come 
to the conclusion that his work will therefore be ineffec- 
tive ; Assistant Supt. Thomas S. O’Brien, New York city, 
has said that he never taught more effectively than 
when he had several classes and this statement will be 
assented to by those who are now principals or superin- 
tendents. 

In the first place, the pupils must be arranged in not 
more than four grades or classes. The usual difficulty 
is with the youngest children who cannot read, who en- 
ter school for the first time ; there is usually a class 
already in the First Reader—making two classes of pri- 
mary pupils ; these must be got together. By giving 
the beginners extra attention, by pressing into service 
one of the older pupils as a helper, this may be effected. 

Let the older pupils form the A class ; the next set the 
B class, and so on. Let us consider the five subjects to 
be made the “ hub” studies to be (1) language (and lit- 
erature. (2) Earth and science (geography, botany, 
zoology, chemistry, physics). (3) People (history). (4) 
Numbers (and bookkeeping). (5) Physiology (body). 
Let us suppose that the teacher will devote five hours 
per day per week to these and a half hour for two days 
per week to music, a half hour for one day to manual 
training ; a half hour for one day to gymnastics and ‘a 
half hour to laboratory work. 

The following program will show ‘how the time may 
be divided 
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The A class will be before the teacher 105 minutes. 


“ B “ “ “ “ “ “ 80 “ 
“ C ‘“ “ « “ “ “ 65 “ 
“ D “cc “ec “ “cc “cc “ 50 “ 


(Hear the program.) 

Let us consider the A class somewhat carefully. 

The program covers 300 minutes ; the A pupils have 
105 minutes in class and 195 minutes at their seats. 
The teacher must plan to have all of these 195 minutes 
profitably and pleasantly employed. This demands 
really great ability in overseeing them. He must plan 
out work of the right kind and see that it is done. Here 
is plan for one month—September. 


SEAT WORK FOR THE A CLASS. 


EARTH AND SCIENCE, 


. Prepare regular lessons. 

. Collect leaves, minerals, and insects and describe in writing. 
. Make lists of birds seen. 

. Observe report on temperature and climate, 

. Report on astronomical facts observed. 

. Experiment in chemistry and physics—use suitable book. 

. Read on Earth subjects as rivers, mountains, etc. 


LANGUAGE, 


NAnNAW DN = 


8. Preparation of reading and grammar lessons. 
g. Practicing in penmanship, etc. 

ro. Copying lists of difficult or mis-spelled words, 
11. Readings about leaves, insects, birds, etc. 

. Compositions (daily) about things seen. 
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13. Re-statements of matters read. 
14. Learning of poetical selections. 
PEOPLE (History). 


15. Preparation of lesson. 

16. Readings illustrating the history. 

17. Current events, and gather clippings. 
18. Authors’ birthdays, 


NUMBER AND BOOKKEEPING. 
19. Preparing lessons assigned. 
PHYSIOLOGY (body). 


20. Preparation of lessons. 
21. Readings concerning care oftthe body. 
22. Concerning the injury from alcohol and tobacco. 


DRAWING AND COLORING. 
23. Drawing objects selected for lesson. 


724. Using pen in drawing. 
"25. Copying pictures ; coloring. 
MAKING. 


26. Making boxes needed for collections. 
27. Making apparatus needed. 


This plan should be written on the blackboard and 
copied in the blank books by the A cclass. A plan will 
need to be made for each month. This is only a genera/ 
plan, the details will need to be worked out carefully. 


OVERSEEING THE SEAT WORK, 


It is bad practice to mark out a plan for seat work 
and not systematically see that it is done. (@) The pu- 
pils should be drilled to proceed systematically, they 
should have the plan above sketched out before them. 
(4) They should have a slip of paper with the figures on 
jt and then “ check off” the things done as “ No. 1/” 
etc. (c) The teacher must impress on them the idea 
of active industry. (¢) A few minutes may be taken 
from a recitation to see that all are started properly. (¢) 
The recitations should test the seat work. Each of 
the B, C, and D classes will have a plan similar to the 
one given for the A class ; the limits of this article forbid 
giving these plans here. 

It may be thought that not enough time is given to 
spelling in this program ; spelling 1s learned like talking. 
Let the pupil have a pencil in his hand all the time; 
keep him writing on things that have an interest ; note 
his mis-spellings and have him correct them ; he cannot 
help but learn to spell usual words. For unusual words 
let him copy from lists in spelling books. 


THE MAIN DIFFICULTY. 


The seat work for A and B classes can be planned 
for ; they will by enthusiasm and encouragement carry 
out the plans, but the C and D classes being composed 
of young children who need constant oversight cannot 
be expected to work alone for 45 or 50 minutes—and 
this is the part of the hour they are not in the teacher's 
hands. (1) The teacher must call on some of his A and 
B classes for help ; he must instruct them what they are 
todo. Ifthe Dclass numbers io or 12, it must be 
divided into two or three sections. (2) A table should 
be put in one corner of the room and possibly a curtain 
before it ; they can gather around it. (This isso essen- 
tial that it should not be omitted.) (3) The exercises 
by the assistant should be in the nature of games: (a) 
Spelling words by alphabet boxes. (4) Making sentences 
by printed and script words. (c) Drawing squares and 
the like. (¢) Pasting pictures in scrap books. (¢) Model- 
ing with paper pulp. (/) Coloring, etc. (g) Stories 
can be read to them in low tones. 


ACQUIRING MOMENTUM. 
By his enthusiasm and tact the skilful teacher will 
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get his school “ under way.” For example, he will have 
assigned ten problems in arithmetie yesterday ; if the 
class has been well taught, to-day the teacher /ee/s they 
have “headway.” He asks, “Are all ready?” “Yes, 
sir.” Instead of going on with the arithmetic he assigns 
ten more problems and asks, “ What shall we take up?” 
He should be ready to present some subject that throws 
light on some of their dark places, or consolidates what 
they have learned, or he may return them to their seats 
and busy himself with some other class, The older pu- 
pils may often profitably be left alone to carry forward 
their program of work. 


MATERIALS. 


If aschool is to be kept on this high plane of work 
the teacher will feel a need of materials for employment; 
let us consider the A class. Each usually has an arith- 
metic, reader, history, and geography. The teacher 
must fill the gap ; he must come to the community with 
a trunk full of material. 

1. Clippings—(a) geographical, (4) historical, (c) trav- 
els, (¢) biographies, (¢) literature ; one thousand are none 
toomany. 2. Pictures relating to the above and other sub- 
jects; these may be kept in large envelopes. Ifit is known 
that the teacher is accumulating these things he will get 
plenty of help. 3. Paper pulp for maps and other uses; 
four large sheets of paper for songs and many other pur- 
poses ; fifty songs on such sheets are none too many. 
4. Apparatus; in acorner of the room some shelves should 
be put up, and on them the bottles, wire, glass, and rub- 
ber tubing and the tools needed be kept. 

Now of course a teacher who looks at pupils from the 
standpoint just described is quite a different person 
from the one who sits at his desk, hears lessons, keeps 
them from whispering ; the latter is arctic, the other is 
equatorial—he wants to see things grow. Let the 
teacher consider thoughtfully his ideal and be sure it is 
the one the Great Teacher had in his mind ; the kingdom 
of heaven is marked by growth. 

There should be a good deal of singing, singing in the 
morning and at night, singing between the recitations. 
There should be opening exercises ; there should be a 
constant aim to impress the ethical ; there should be 
happiness and enjoyment from the beginning to the end 
of the day. 

This program ends at 3 o’clock, but most country 
schools hold later. 

After three o’clock take 

+ hour two days for music. 

“ “one “ “ manual training. 

ii 
laboratory work. 

This is a program for September only ; for October it 
can be essentially varied ; the A class at language hour 
can take up grammar, etc. 

There must be distinct plans for a vast amount of 
silent reading ; every pupil should havea little book and 
keep an account or record of his reading. 

September 1 read part of-—— 

September 2 read—— 

If he parts with his A class in May or June and they 
have not read 25 or more books the teacher has neg- 
lected his duty to them ; beside these they should have 
read several hundred selected clippings, and papers like 
“Our Times” for current history. Much of his work 
is to stimulate and direct this reading. 


4“ “ “ “ “ 
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Observation Lessons, 


INSTRUCTION ADDRESSED TO SENSE PERCEPTION. 
(Adapted from R. Seyfert's ‘‘ SCHULPRAXIS,” Sammlung Goeschen, 1896.) 


PuRPOSE AND Aim.—Observation lessons form the be- 
ginning and basis of the study of things. Their purpose 
is to introduce the child into the province of study; to 
occupy the senses; to exercise ideation ; to begin and 
place particular emphasis upon language-culture, Their 
aim is cultivation of concentration of attention and for- 
mation of c/ear ideas. 


MATERIAL.—Observation lessons embrace all those 
fields which lie close to the child’s interest, such as home, 
family-life, school-life, nature. In the selection of ma- 
terial the teacher is governed by the degree in which a 
subject appeals to the child’s interest and the educative 
value it possesses. A certain many-sidedness is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


Outline of a Plan of Work. 


FIRST SCHOOL YEAR, 


|‘ Note.—If myths or fairy tales are made the central subjects of instruction 
and are exhaustively treated, this must be taken into concentration in the 
observation lessons. The same holds good if reading is taught by the word 
method. 


1. The home. 2. The school. 

3. The seasons. 

AUTUMN: (a) Peculiarities of autumn ; (4) flowers of autumn ; 
(c) birds and insects of autumn (disappearance of many of them ) ; 
(@) games in autumn, 

Make a similar selection of topics for winter, spring, and sum- 
mer, 

SECOND SCHOOL YEAR, 


1, Indian summer; condition of the garden, particularly also 
of garden soil. 

2. Autumn: in the fields, winds, potato-harvest, fall work of 
the farmer, provisions of the farmer, the pasture, and its boarders 
and visitors. 

3. The dwelling-house, its construction, furniture, stove, and 
fuel (coal mining). 

. Winter : snow and ice, feeding places for birds. 
. Christmas, 

. Parents and children, 

. Our body: breathing, eating, care of the skin. 

. Domestic animals. 

. A May walk. 

10, Work of farmer in spring, his too!s, his hopes. 

11. Meadow: a bunch of wild flowers, visitors (bees, butter} 
flies, etc.) 

12. Sunshine and rain. 

13. Garden : work, flowers, etc. 

14. Hay-making. 

15. The fields: grain, weeds, harvest. 

16. Creek: power of water, pebbles, 

17. Pond: plant and animal life. 


Oo ON Aum > 


THIRD SCHOOL YEAR, 


Sun, clouds, thunder-storm, rainbow, drought. 

Field : woodchuck, harvest, story of a loaf of bread. 
Orchard : fruit trees. 

. Garden: flowers, vegetables, fruit. 

. Woods: nuts, squirrel, chipmunk, ant, birds of passage. 
6. Field: vegetables, turnip, rabbit, woodchuck, 

7. Winter. 

8. Christmas, 

g. Time divisions, clock and watch, 

10, Man: senses, body, heart, limbs, sickness, death. 

11, Family life. 

12, The coming of spring. 
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13. Spring: early flowers, frost, robin, bobolink. 

14. Work in the garden, violet, tulip, bee. 

15. Work in the fields, rye, peas (let each child plant a pea and 
watch the germination of seeds and further development). 

16. Woods: foliate trees, pine-trees, herbs, ferns, moss, song- 
sters, woodpecker, bird’s nest, snakes, 

17. Garden: flowers, insects, powers of different kinds of soil. 

18, Temperature, shortening shadows, length of days and 
nights, Summer. 


Method of Procedure. 


Direct, actual observation of the real thing is the prin- 
cipal rule. For this reason instruction-walks into fields 
and woods and gardens must be undertaken as often 
as possible, The rules for the conduct of these walks 
are: order and discipline; it must be impressed upon 
the children that the walks form part of the school pro- 
gram and are for purposes of work ; no child must leave 
the road without permission. ll instruction on the 
way must be brief and concise. The teacher must 
everywhere insist upon the most thorough observation 
with all senses. The collecting of plants, pebbles, etc., 
is done by those who are appointed by the teacher. 
Sing as much as possible, especially on the way home. 
—The story of the walk is then told by the children in 
their own way, whereby the teacher must insist, above 
all, upon a logical order of thoughts. 


Also the objects which are brought into the school- 
room must be closely examined by the children and per- 
ceived with all senses. From time to time, special ex- 
ercises of the senses are to be given: estimating, meas- 
uring, colors, etc. The percepts, however, are also to 
develop into clear and complete images. Exercises in 
forming images are to be given in every lesson, at every 
unit. If this is to be successful there must be much 
drawing, not the purely external copying which, when 
occasionally done, does not do any harm to be sure, but 
the drawing of the child’s mental images. At first one 
must naturally limit one’s self to simple objects and to 
parts of composite ones (horns, eye, foot, tail of the 
cow). 

Wherever possible the heart (feelings) and will should 
be appealed to. Conundrums, rhymes, little songs, etc., 
must enliven instruction, The description of objects 
must be in-/earned ; but already at this stage one must 
attend to essentials and not thrash empty straw, #. ¢., 
not repeat over and over again what the children knew 
long ago. Thoughtful contemplations (reflection) of a 
simple kind must also take place at this early period. 

The results are to be summarized and fixed in the chil- 
dren’s minds in nice forms of language. Hereby is to 
be considered, as much as possible, the use to be made 
of them in the language lessons. But we earnestly 
warn the teacher not to sacrifice anything for the sake 
of language forms, not to omit anything of importance, 
and to introduce errors, much less to bring errors and 
obliquities into the summary statements. 


Culture of language is of highest importance in ob- 
servation lessons. The first forms of composition are 
of greatest significance. Every contemplation [thought- 
ful observation] ought to close off with a short compo- 
sition in which there must be thorough drill and which 
is to be imitated. These little compositions, however, 
must not be as wooden as they are usually given in most 
of the text-books of object lessons. These composi- 
tions are worked over and rounded off in special lessons 
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which are intended for the culture of oral thought- 
expression, ; 
Specimen Lesson. 


Topic: What becomes of the provisions of the farmer ? 

Observed; Gathering in of the crops, storing up in the barn, 
the thrashing with flails or by the thrashing-machine, water or 
wind-mill, steam-mill, baking of bread. [Corn stored in bins, corn- 
husking, the separating of the kernels from the cob by a corn- 
sheller, corn-grinding, preparation of corn-meal and johnny-cakes 
(hoe-cakes).] The storing of potatoes, cabbage, turnips, vege- 
tables, in the cellar (bins); of apples and pears on a straw-cov- 
ered floor. Cider pressing (wine), drying of fruit. 

Questioning.— The provisions are enumerated in the order in 
which they have been learned, 


Teacher: Think first of ‘the vegetables and (tell me what Mr, 
N., Mr. O., Mr. P. has done with them. Pupils: Mr. N. has 
stored his potatoes and carrots in the cellar. Mrs. N. has taken 
some to the city and sold them there. Mrs. A. goes to Mr. O. 
with a wagon, buys vegetables of him and sells them to other 
people. Teacher: The farmers either keep their vegetables in 
the cellar or they sell them. 


Who has seen what becomes of the fruit? Where did you 
watch it?—You?--You? Mr. R. has taken his apples and pears 
up to the garret and put them on straw. Mr. S. did that too- 
We have dried pears. Tell us about that.—(Tin pan, oven,— 
changes.) At M. T.’s they have dried the apples too. Tell us 
about it. (Peeling, cores cut out, cut, string drawn through 
them.) Mr. N. has sold his fruit. 


Potatoes: piles on the field covered up with earth, sold, fed to 
the pigs, eaten. 

Vegetables and turnips: in sheds, in holes in the ground, sold, 
fed to the cows and pigs. 


Summed up in a short composition. 


Reflection : Why is it necessary that the farmer gathers in pro- 
visions? How does he take care of them to prevent them ftom 
spoiling ? 

With the potatoes most of your parents do the same as the 
farmer, how? Cellar. Can you tell why your father buys a 
a whole bag [barrel] full of potatoes all at once? Because 
cheaper, Why are they stored in the cellar ?—-Why aren’t they 
left in the yard? They might be stolen. (Or?) In winter they 
would be frozen. Keep this last point in mind. Of what use, 
then, is the cellar ?— Well, but how is that possible? In winter 
it is not as cold in the cellar as outside? That certainly is very 
strange indeed ; how is it then in summer ?— How do you know? 
(We keep our milk in the cellar.—And what did you claim for 
the cellar in winter ?—Supposing somebody would not believe 
that, what would you do? Then I'll take the thermometer along 
and show him. On some very cold day we will do that, remind 
me of it.—But I have heard that potatoes were sometimes 
frozen in the cellar when it was very c:ld, In what way does Jack 
Frost get into the cellar? Through windows and doors. When 
may that easily happen? (Leave them open.) Hence? One 
must keep doors and windows closed. Particularly the windows. 
Some people ‘put an extra protection at the windows, which ? 
They put straw around it. Others protect the potatoes them- 
selves, how? Cover them with straw. What do you conclude 
about straw? It keeps the cold off. You knew that long ago. 
(Horses sleep on straw and are covered with it.) Why must we 

not let the potatoes freeze? Else they'll taste sweet and are 
soapy. 

Points to be remembered. (Example of a composition for this 
class :) In winter the potatoes must be protected against the cold, 
for they get easily frozen. Therefore they are kept in the cellar. 
There it is warmer than outside. Aut the doors and windows 
must be well closed, e/se the potatoes freeze anynow. Then they 
become soapy and sweet. 

Similarity: Protection of fruit against rotting.  Z¢thécac 
thoughts : God gives plenty that all men and animals may have 
enough. It costs the farmer much labor: Therefore it is wrong 
to steal his fruit. 
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The following communication was addressed by Pro- 
fessor Lightner Witmer, of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy of the University of Pennsylvania, to a committee 
of the board of education of Philadelphia. Its contents 
are largely self-explanatory and need but a few words 
of introduction. Professor Witmer is engaged upon an 
experimental study of the ideas and thoughts of school 
children and particularly of the conditions in an educa- 
tional system that lead to the development and modifi- 
cation of the ideas which are the mental possession of 
children of different ages. He has received several 
thousand bits of words from children of all grades. 

When the efficiency of the public schools of Philadel- 
phia became subject to hostile criticism, especially in 
the direction of spelling, an official test was instituted 
by the board of education and conducted by the super- 
intendent and his assistants, which demonstrated the 
unwarrantableness of those adverse criticisms. The 
present communication was sent, just at that time, to 
the board as an additional proof of the accuracy in 
spelling of the children of three grades—the results 
being based upon examination of the words in the bits 
that had been obtained during the course of the pre- 
vious year, 


The Psychology of Spelling. 


This communication is presented to the readers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL as an illustration of the many 
practical services that the modern experimental psy- 
chology may be expected to render to boards of educa- 
tion, to teachers, and to the public. More exact 
knowledge of the mental processes that are called in- 
to play in spelling a word is greatly needed. The 
methods of experiment and observation that distinguish 
the psychology of to-day are looked for to inform us in 
what mental terms children really do their spelling and 
what processes are evoked in acquiring habits of correct 
spelling. When these mental processes are better under- 
stood than they are at present, a great saving of time 
may result in the drudgery of learning to spell: 


The result that I desire to communicate to your body is only a 
part of the results of certain mental tests that have been made 
under my direction and with the active assistance and hearty co- 


operation of school officials ina number of schools in this city and 
elsewhere ; including such institutions as the central high school, 
the Northeast manual training school, the normal school the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Bryn Mawr college. The test was 
very simply made ; I gave the pupils to be tested paper and pen- 
cil and asked them to write as rapidly as possible all the words 
they could think of in fifteen minutes, putting the words down 
one under the other in vertical column. The words thus written 
are generally connected in thought, but do not form sentences: 
The number of words written in fifteen minutes varies from 100 
to 400 words, with the age and intellectual grade of the pupils 
tested. I have thus in my possession lists of words, each list 
containing on an average 300 words, written by about 4000 indi- 
viduals from the fourth grade of one of our city schools up to the 
graduate department of the university. My purpose in making 
this investigation was not to study accuracy of spelling, but to ex- 
amine the growth of thoughts and ideas from year to year. The 
method and purpose of the research were fully described in a 
paper prepared by Mr. Oliver Cornman, supervising principal, 
and read by him at a meeting of the American psychological as- 
sociation in December, 1895. 

These tests were made with no thought on the part of the 
one making the test nor yet on the part of the pupil, that 
the words would be examined with a regard to the accuracy 
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of spelling. On the contrary, the pupil was directed to write 
as fast as he could, taking no greater care as to spelling or pen- 
manship than to have the words legible. The examination of 
lists of words obtained under such conditions seems to me a fair 
though severe test of the pupil's ability to spell without special 
thought, as he naturally and spontaneously writes one word after 
the other, depending mainly upon the unconscious school train- 
ing to bring about the proper arrangement of the letters. When 
it suggested itself to me that this material might be examined to 
supplement your official test I expected, owing to the severer con- 
ditions, to find the showing of the pupils notquite so good as that 
made by them in your official test. I am surprised to find froma 
careful examination of their word lists that the showing made by 
them is very much better than I had expected, being even better 
than was revealed by your test. 


The results that I present in the table, accompanying this com- 
munication, were obtained from the pupils of the Northwestern 
combined grammar, secondary, and primary school by Mr. Oliver 
Cornman, supervising principal, and from the Fox Chase school 
by Mr. Oscar Gerson, principal. The tests were made in all 
grades, but owing to other demands upon my time, I have been 
able to collate the results from only the sixth, eighth, and twelfth 
grades, 


The table gives in the first column the name of the school; in 
the second column, the grade of the pupils tested; in the third 
column, the sex of the pupils; in the fourth, the number of pupils 
taking the test ; in the fifth, the total number of words written by 
all the pupils in that grade and section ; in the sixth, the average 
number of words written by each pupil in the fifteen minutes ; 
in the seventh, the percentage of words correctly spelled ; and 
finally, in the last column, the total number of words that were 
illegible or of doubtful meaning. 


By referring to this table, it will be seen that in the Northwest- 
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ern Combined school 34 boys of the twelfth grade wrote 8,179 
words, of which 98.1 words in every hundred were correctly 
spelled ; 36 girls of the same grade wrote 7,032 words, spelling 
99 2% correctly; 14 boys of the eighth grade wrote 1,755 words, 
of which 94.5%, and 18 girls wrote 2.377 words of which 96.9% 
were correctly spelled; 24 boys of the sixth grade wrote 2,676 
words, of which 92.6% were correctly spelled, and 19 girls wrote 
2,044 words with 94.7% correctly spelled. Thus in every grade 
the girls spell better than the boys, both boys and girls showing 
a constant improvement from the sixth grade to the twelfth, It 
will also be seen that from the lowest grade upward both boys 
and girls increase in the number of words written, in the same 
constant fashion, from a minimum of 107 words per pupil, the 
average for girls of the sixth grade, to a maximum number of 211 
words per pupil, the average for boys of the twelfth grade. 

The results from the Fox Chase Consolidated school corrob- 
orate these results in every particular, and to an extent that is 
surprising. Six boys and girls in the twelfth grade wrote 1,422 
words, on the average 237 words per pupil, with 98.4% correct ; 
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11 boys and girls in the eighth grade wrote 1662 words, an aver- 
age of 151 words per pupil, with 97.7% correct ; and 10 boys and 
girls in the sixth grade wrote 1,068 words, an average of 107 
words per pupil, with 95.3% correct. Again is noticeable the 
steady increase from grade to grade in the number of words 
written, and in the .bility to spell correctly. 

The summarized result of this study, as given in the bottom 
line of the table, shows that 173 pupils of the public schools were 
able to write in fifteen minutes 28,215 words, and although writ- 
ing as rapidly as they could with no thought of penmanship or 
spelling, still only 33 words out of this large total were illegible 
because badly written or of doubtful correctness as to orthog- 
raphy because the combination of letters could not be understood, 
and further that 93 words in every hundred are correctly spelled 
by pupils of the sixth grade and 99 words in every hundred by 
pupils in the twelfth grade, the errors therefore diminishing grad- 
ually from seven words in a hundred to only one word in a hun- 
dred with the progress of the school training. I regard this as a 
most favorable showing of a progressive development of the pu- 
pil in vocabulary, in rapidity and character of penmanship, and in 
accuracy of spelling. 

It may be objected to the value of this test as a criterion of the 
pupil’s ability in spelling, that under the conditions imposed upon 
him, he would select only such words as he could spell, and that 
these would be monosyllables or easy dissyllables. To meet 
this objection, I cannot do more at the present time than deny 
the assumption of fact upon which it is based, sending with this 
communication for your examination and evaluation a few speci- 
men lists of words. I em surprised at the excellent quality of 
the words written by pupils of all grades. Additional testimony 
to the present efficiency of our Philadelphia schools would be 
forthcoming from a study, conducted along the lines of experi- 
mented psychology, of the vocabularies of pupils of the various 
grades, which would show the effectiveness of the school training 
in gradually widening the child’s mental horizon, The three 
lists which are herewith submitted were written by a girl of the 
12th grade, a boy of the same grade, and a girl of the 8th grade. 
One paper is perhaps slightly above the average in the sustained 
excellence of vocabulary, the others are of average excellence; 
and the three will serve to indicate the character of the words 
written by the average pupil in these grades. 

In conclusion, I beg to call attention to the greater value of a 
statistical result over an impression gained from the observation 
of a single case or of a few cases. We know now that there are 
constitutionally bad spellers, whom no educational system could 
improve much. (See paper by Adelaide E. Wyckoff, Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary, Vol. II. No. 3, p. 448). Much discretion must be 
exercised lest an educational sysiem be condemned, because one 
or more of these naturally defective spellers have been observed, 
such as a boy in the 7th grade who spelled on his paper the word 
arithmetic as follows: “ Jreftemect.” Another paper written by 
a boy in the r2th grade contained only 136 words, of which 21 
were misspelled. His paper is the only one excluded from my 
tabulated results. Constitutional inability to spell may last to 
adult age and may be due to an inability to interpret sounds 
properly, as well as to a defective visual memory. (See a paper 
by Sara E. Wiltse on “ Sound Blindness,” American Journal, of 
Psychology, Vol. I. No. 4, p. 702.) 


The causes of deficiencies in spelling in such special cases as 
these require careful invest'gation before a pedagogical remedy 
can be applied, or before an adverse criticism is pronounced upon 
the general efficiency of an educational system. In an article in 
he current number of the Cz¢zzen, I indicate roughly the direc- 
tion which such an investigation should take. I append an ex- 
tract from this article for the same reason that induced me to 
make the above references to technical psychological journals,— 
a desire, namely, te put before your committee certain considera- 
tions that might be taken into account in a broad investigation of 
methods of teaching spelling, so that the proper agencies in addi- 
tion to those that are sufficient for the average pupil may be in- 
voked to help the abnormally deficient speller and thus remove a 
possible source of adverse criticism of methods that have demon- 
strated their adequacy with the average normal pupil. 
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“ A boy was sent to me recently by a teacher in one of our 
Philadelphia schools. The boy is about fourteen years of age, 
very bright, quick, and intelligent, but a hopelessly bad speller. 
I found by simple tests and cross questioning: (1) that he was 
above the average boy in general intelligence, being very apt in 
understanding and answering questions that had probably never 
been put to him before, and such as adult students frequently 
stumble over ; (2) that his powers of expression in spoken lan- 
guage were good; (3) that he had a good memory for sounds 
(4) that he had a good visual memory for simple geometrical fig- 
ures and for colors—that is, he could shut his eyes and imagine a 
square or the color blue; (5) that he had no visual memory for 
words ; with great difficulty could he imagine the way in which a 
word looked when written or printed ; (6) that in spelling he de- 
pended upon the sound of the word to give him the component let- 
ters. My conclusion from these facts is that the boy mistakenly de- 
pends upon a logicai deduction from the sound of words, when 
he should have formed the habit of visualizing words and the 
succession of letters. Asto the future, two conclusions are likely. 
He may never be taught to spell; it may be as impossible to 
teach him to spell as to teach a man or woman with no “ear for 
music” to sing in opera, And yet he may become a great mathe- 
matician, a great philosopher, or even a great teacher, for the 
spelling “‘eye”’ is ano more significant index of general mental 
qualification than is the “ musical ear.” On the other hand, his 
faulty spelling habit may be overcome. If this is to be brought 
about, he must be taught individually to depend upon his natural 
powers of visualization to give him in succession the proper let- 
ters that together compose the words he hears or of which he 
thinks,” 


r 
Clay Modeling. 


Modeling, as an educational agent in hand and eye training, 
occupies a very important place in the technical arts. The study 
of this subject has a fascination peculiar to itself, and when taken 
up in the right spirit, and pursued with even moderate diligence, 
the result is most gratifying. The pleasure one thus receives 
from the acquirement of new ideas, powers awakened, and tastes 
refined cannot eastly be over-estimated. 

It is certainly one of the readiest and simplest forms of artistic 
expression, especially to the sculptor, who finds in the easily 
manipulated clay or wax a medium in which to ‘‘ sketch” his 
thoughts before their final embodiment in more enduring ma- 
terial, such as marble, bronze, etc. In fact, this first preparation 
in clay is the more important division of the sculptor’s labors, 
demanding the most thoughtful care, the translation into a dura- 
ble medium being work more directly for the mechanic than the 
artist. 

Modeling in clay is of great antiquity, as we may see from 
Scriptural references, and in all ages it has been recognized as a 
fitting and natural method of imitation. 

Give a child a piece of clay,.and it instinctively begins to shape 
or formulate some idea, the very plasticity of the material sug- 
gesting to its little brain some definite use. 

The course of lessons we propose to give on this subject is 
primarily intended for beginners, and we shall therefore endeavor 
to set forth as clearly as possible thoroughly practical and relia- 
ble information, 

Fortunately it is a study which, with ordinary intelligence and 
diligence, can be carried to a very fair issue. Of course to reach 
the higher walks of this art, as in all the other arts, requires 
special aptitude, which the student may or may not possess, It 
is therefore gratifying to feel that, whether naturally talented or 
not, one may hope by the exercise of even ordinary abilities to 
carry one’s efforts to a successful length. It may as well be 
stated, however, that no instruction from books can entirely take 
the place of actual tuition from a competent master ; the subject 
is too practical for that. We believe, however, that the course 
we propose to set before the reader will serve as an excellent 
preparation, before taking up, say, modeling from the Life and 
Antique at some technical school. 
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To those who cannot possibly have direct instruction from a 
master, we still hope that they will find our guidance helpful and 
suggestive. With these preiiminary remarks, then, we proceed 
to deal with the subject proper. 

In the first place, a knowledge of drawing, though not abso- 
lutely necessary except in advanced work, is very desirable and 
would be of great service The beginner is strongly advised, 
therefore, to study drawing conjointly with modeling work. 

MATERIALS.—Clay, of course, is the principal material neces- 
sary. This can be obtained from most artists’ colormen in 
London, or at the varicus potteries. Wax and other mediums 
may be used, but to these I shall refer further on. The utmost 
care should be taken to see that the clay is kept in a proper 
working state. It should not be in the slightest degree gritty or 
sticky, neither should it he too dry. To test whether fit for 
modeling, take a piece about the size of an egg between the 
forefinger and thumb and squeeze slightly. If the clay does not 
stick to the fingers, and soils them only slightly, it will probably 
be in sufficient working order. 


Great care should be taken in storing it. A large glazed 
earthenware pan, about 14 inches in diameter, such as shown i 
Fig. 1, does very well where a large quantity 
is not required. For keeping a large supply, 
a wooden box lined with zinc is excellent. 
The object aimed at in each case is to keep 
the clay in a moist, cool condition, and it is 
necessary therefore to have as little evapo- 
ration as possible. In winter frost must be 
avoided. It is a good plan, if only a small quantity is needed, 
to keep it in the jar in lumps about the size of the hand when 
closed. The top of the clay should be covered with a piece of 
linen cloth which has been soaked 1n clean cold water and then 
wrung. A piece of American cloth on the top of this again 
would prevent all evaporation and keep the clay moist. 

It is a good plan to mix the clay thor- . 
oughly every other day with a spatula * 2 
made from a bit of hard wood (Fig. 2), 
bringing the pieces of clay at bottom to 
top of jar, and véce-vers2z. If you are 
careful to put yourself to all this trouble 
with your clay, you will be rewarded by 
greater comfort in the using. Having, 
ther, our clay in proper order, our next step is to procure a piece 
of board, say 20 inches by 12 inches, or thereabouts, and an inch 
or so thick. A piece from a sawn and unplaned p!ank does very 
well, the roughness on the surface caused by the teeth of the 
saw helping to make the clay grip or adhere better. 

An ordinary school slate would serve well enough at the start, 
but wood generally is the most comfortable to model on, The 





Fig. 1. Earthen pan for 
storing clay. 


Fig. 2. Spatula for mixing 
clay. 








Fig. 3. 


slate, however, is useful to place the clay upon when taken from 
the jar, in order that it may be convenient to the hand for model- 
ing on the wooden board (Fig. 3). 
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Some support for the modeling board is necessary. A small 
kitchen table does well enough at first, but as the student ad- 
vances a proper modeling standis a great convenience. In fact, 
for figures and other advanced work it is indispensable. Such a 
stand is shown in Fig 4. The top part, A, has a wooden screw, 














u 


Fig. 4. Modeling stand with 
hardwood screw top. 
is removable, and can be lowered or raised to suit the nature of 
the work, The top part, as shown in drawing, should be rather 
less in size than top of stand, in order that the modeling board 
may be used in an upright position (Fig. 5), which will constantly 
be necessary after the preliminary exercises, 

For upright work the modeling board should be kept as rigid 
as possible, as there is sometimes considerable pressure against 
it when the clay ground (Fig. s), or support for detail, is being 
laid. Various contrivances may be seen at the artists’ colormen 
shops. Where expense is avoided, a simple contrivance, like that 
in Fig. 3, answers very well, and may be used on the top of an 
ordinary table. A large weight should be placed below, in order 
to prevent top-heaviness —a source of danger which must always 
be guarded against in upright work. The modeling board 
should be kept as vertical as possible, and this is easily managed 
by simply putting a large eyelet screw at the 
top and then hanging it against a wall at 
convenient working height (Fig. 6). Vari- 
ous expedients may be resorted to to gain 
the desired object. 


Too Ls.—A few tools should next be pro- 
cured. These are usually made of a hard 











Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. Smoothing or leveling 
st 


wood, such as box. They can be obtained 
of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 209 
Bowery, New York; but for a start the 
pupil could make them from any ordinary 
wood, such as pear or beech, The shape 
should be roughly blocked out with a knife, rasped down with a file 
and finished with fine sandpaper. In more advanced work, how- 
ever, well made tools of different kinds are essential. Some of 
these are made of bone, and even 
ivory for delicate work. Wire 
tools, as shown in Fig. 8, are 
ta sometimes used, but for the begin- 
Ze ner those marked A, B, and C in 
i Fig. 8 will be sufficient. In fact, 
1 the less one uses the tools the 
seaceensaconceies better, at least at first; the man- 
ipulation should be almost entirely with the fingers, so as to 
avoid that mechanical spirit which is almost sure insidiously to 
creep into the work when the tool is largely used by the beginner. 
A piece of hard wood, say 8 inches by 2 inches by } inch (Fig. 
9), properly squared and planed very smooth, will be found use- 
ful for flattening the surface of clay grounds. A measuring rule 
should also be at hand. A small basin of water and a large, 
coarse sponge (Fig. 10) should be provided. These are necessary, 
because in the progress of the work the finger-tips get hardened 
with the clay, and it is well to restore their sensitiveness by dip- 
ping them in the water and wiping lightly on the sponge every 
now and again. 
Having provided all the materials, we may now proceed to 
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Fig. 8. Tools. 





actual practice, and our first effort in this direction should be the 
laying of a clay ground —that 1s to say, a layer of clay of any par- 
ticular thickness from }-inch upwards, on which forms may be 


modeled. 
5 ral 
ee 


Fig. 9. Clay ground laid ready for Fig. 10. Damp sponge for 
modeling upon. keeping fingers clean. 





Begin by damping lightly with the large sponge about nine 
inches square of the center of the modeling board, which has been 
placed horizontally on a table top. The damping makes the clay 
adhere, 

Draw with the rule and pencil on damped place a square, say 
6-inch side, and taking precisely clay about half the size of an 

egg, press them tightly 

with the right-hand fing- 

ers and thumb against 
Pil the board all round the 

outer edge of square. 
— —F Then go round square 
again with clay inside the 
part already laid, and so 
on till all the space is covered. Be careful to press the pieces of 
clay thoroughly together, and fill up any little hollows between 
the pieces so as to bring the whole surface as level as possible. 
The thickness of ground may be j inch. The piece of wood 
shown in fig. 9 will now come in handy for assisting the pupil in 
leveling the ground. It should be held in both hands and drawn 
only towards the modeler. It will also be found useful for pres- 
sing against the outer edges of the square in order to make them 
vertical and solid. The serrated tool B (Fig. 8) is useful for scrap- 
ing down ridges before using the smoothing wood (Fig. 11). A 
set-square of 60 degrees should be used to get the corners of 
square perfectly at right angles. If the work has been properly 
done it will appear as in Fig. 9. Although the surface should be 
level and smooth, it must not be polished. There is no objection 
to the marks of the serrated tool being seen. On the contrary 
they are sometimes an advantage. The narrowest surface of the 
smoothing wood should be used across the to, of square in all 
directions, in order to get the clay properly leveled. The foot- 
rule should be tried ail round the outside of the square to t st the 
thickness, Further on, to deal thus minutely with the ground is 
not at all necessary, inequality of level for instance, being often 
more of a virtue than a defect, but at first the pupil must do 
many things which afterwards can be dispensed with. The scaf- 
folding used in the construction of a building is wisely removed 
when the work is completed. It was useful and indispensable 
at acertain stage, but afterwards would only have been a hin- 
drance. 

Having, then, laid our ground, we should proceed to m>del 
something on it. 











Fig. 11. Method of holding leveling stick. 


(The above article appeared originally in Education, Secondary and Tech- 
nical, London, August 15, 1896; reprinted here with slight changes.) 
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Letters. 


Will you kindly advise me through the columns of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
if a proof-reader rust not necessarily be an absolutely correct grammarian ? 
Also kindly mention some books a person might study in order to become 
as familiar with the use of all the punctuatfon marks as I imagine a proof- 
reader is, ** PUNCTUATION”, 





If you wish to become a good proof-:eader you should acquire 
athorough English education, including spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, etc. But you should have more than theoretical 
knowledge; you should have practice, and plenty of it. After 
gaining some familiarity with the rules of grammar and punctu- 
ation and the signs used in marking proof, take up the daily 
paper and read it for errors, marking each one as you find it. 
There are plenty of them in most newspapers. If you do not 
confine yourself to any one newspaper, you will find after a time 
that while there are certain essentials so far as punctuation and 
capitalization are concerned, usage varies in minor details, Notice 
the style in this particular; also as to headlines display heads, 
use of italics, etc. The use of a typewriter will help you to be- 
come familiar with correct form in literary productions, It 
would be a good practice to copy a few paragraphs from a book 
without punctuation of any kind. and afterward put the marks 
in without looking at the book. Then compare your copy with 
the book to see where you have been in error. A short appren- 
ticeship at typesetting will be found to be most helpful. Enough 
information about punctuation, etc , for a beginning can be ob- 
tained from any good grammar or rhetoric, We find a very good 
chapter in Hill’s “ Rhetoric and Composition.” , 

Do not imagine, however, that a knowledge of English alone 
is sufficient to make one a first-class proof-reader. Such a one 
ought to know Greek and Latin and be somewhat familiar with 
modern languages. He should havea good knowledge of history 
and biography and an elementary knowledge at least of science. 
In short, he should have a college education or its equivalent. 
Besides he should have an excellent memory of names and dates. 
The fact that very few proof-readers have all of these qualifica- 
tions does not render them any the less necessary. Do not be 
discouraged, then ; if you have good ability, a part of the knowl- 
edge indicated above, commen sense, and a determination to ex- 
cel you can succeed as a proof-reader, that is if you can secure a 
position, 





Explain briefly the money question. What are the honest beliefs of 
those that favor a gold standard and those that favor free ee -@ 


We would be rash indeed to attempt to give in a brief space all 
the features of the money question. Only the main points can be 
given. The free silver men want to have silver coined by the 
government a: the ratio of sixteen ounces of silver to one of gold 
with no limit as to quantity. They want to have a law passed 
giving those owning silver the privilege of taking it to the gov- 
ernment mints to be coined for them into silver money ; they also 
ask that this silver coin shall have all the debt-paying power that 
gold has to-day. The gold standard, they hold, is unjust to borrow- 
ers as gold has increased in value, making it very hard for debtors 
to pay their debts. The great fall in the price of silver, they claim, 
has been due to the demonetization in 1873, and its remonetization 
would restore its price. The appreciation of gold, on the other 
hand, has caused prices to fall, so that the farmer now gets much 
less than formerly for his products, There is not money enough 
now for the business of the country; coin plenty of silver money, 
they contend, and it wiil not be possible for speculators to con- 
trol the money market, business will become brisk, and labor will 
be employed. 

The gold men assert that as the yellow metal is the standard 
of the chief commercial nations of the world, it must necessarily 
be ours; that the free coinage of silver will result in the driving 
of all our $500,000,000 in gold money out of circulation, and 
that instead of expanding the currency, free coinage of silver will 
cause a contraction ; that in that case our money will sink to the 
value of the silver in the silver dollar (now about 53 cents), caus- 
ing immense loss to those working on salaries, and also to hold- 
ers of pensions, savings accounts, insurance policies, building and 
loan s‘o k, etc., that, this instead of helping business,would cause 
it untold injury, in fact, would bring on a great panic; that the 
fall in prices has been due to other causes, such as over-produc- 
tion, labor saving machinery, decreased cost of transportation, 
etc, and not to the demonetization of silver; that this is shown 
by the fact that all things have not fallen in equal proportion ; that 
poor and backward countries have a silver standard, and there the 
cost of living is high and wages are low. 





The enthusiasm with which people praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla is justified ‘ 
by what it does, 
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Editorial Notes. 





The School Review for June gave the preliminary 
report of the committee on college entrance require- 
ments appointed by the Secondary Department of the 
N. E. A. at Denver; sixty leading institutions were 
called upon to give their requirements for admission in 
French, German, Latin, and Greek, history, science, and 
mathematics. The result is bewildering, staggering. 
There is no sign of uniformity, One demands that the 
pupil must be prepared in 20 chapters of John Smith’s 
book, another demands Charles Smith’s, and thus they 
go. All this should be swept away. A professor ina 
college, having taught from John Smith’s book, is famil- 
iar with it and desiring to save his labor demands that 
all applicants study it. Harvard makes this dignified 
requirement in Latin: “ Translation of simple prose at 
Sight.” 
at the colleges ; they will come into uniformity at last. 


The high schools must keep “ pegging away” 





The colleges have demands on their part to make 
upon the high school. Twenty years ago the course 
was only three years long in many high schools. The 
colleges felt that their way of defence was to make 
exact requirements. The high schools have nearly all 
extended their courses to four years. A young man 
properly taught should be prepared in four years, and, 
eventually, the colleges will fall on two plans: (1) takea 
certificate that a young man has pursued the studies 
required for four years in lieu of examination, or (2) 
take a certificate that he has passed in an examination 
at the end of a four years’ course—such examination to 
be in writing on matter agreed on by all the colleges. 
It seems to be a growing willingness in the colleges to 
admit graduates of rightly managed four-year course 
high schools on application. 





Here are the words of Theodore Roosevelt, now 
president of the police board in New York city: “I'll 
tell you what books did a great deal to influence me in 
my youth—those of Mayne Reid ; they spurred me more 
than any other books I read. They were popular when 
I was a boy and I devoured them all ; they put a pre- 
mium on manliness and courage.” 

The teacher must not attempt his work single handed ; 
he has a giant bigger than Goliath to overcome,and ten 
chances to one heis nota David. Heshould see that his 
pupils are reading, and influence their reading ; fre- 
quently the book does more than the teachers; the 
teacher and the book can do wonders, 





The committee of twelve appointed by the American 
Philological Society to investigate the study of Latin in 
the schools, has reported against the proposed reduc- 
tion of the time given to that study, The report adds: 


“It is to be clearly understood that the association is not now 
concerned with the question whether every one should be re- 
quired to study Latin, but is simply laying down the proposition 
that those who do desire to study it should find a sufficient 
amount of time devoted to it to enable them to gain the best re- 
sults,” 
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Current Topics. 


President Cleveland dismissed from the West Point 
military academy Giles Bishop, Jr., and H. Commager 
who had been guilty of “hazing” two new students. 
The president wrote : 

“ The offence of maltreating and abusing new cadets by upper 
classmen is so mean and cowardly, and so opposed to every trait 
that should characterize a gentleman and a true soldier, that se- 
vere punishment should not be necessary to its prevention. If, 
however, punishment must be resorted to to effect a discontinu- 
ance of this disgraceful practice, I can do no less than to resist 
all appeals for clemency. I am determined in all cases of this 
description, when the proof is clear, to refuse relief to those ca- 
dets who in violation of a wholesome regulation of the military 
academy indulge in the brutal and cowardly treatment of begin- 
ners, commonly called “ hazing.” 

It is remarkable that in this country, pretending to 
such high civilization, this barbaric custom is still prac- 
ticed in colleges. Why a person who shows a desire 
for knowledge should be treated as though he were a 
criminal cannot be easily explained. It would be just 
as reasonable that an applicant for membership toa 
church should be tarred and feathered by the old mem- 
bers. We think there is something wrong inthe college 
atmosphere. 


Changing conditions are affecting us. It was supposed 
thirty years ago that the cotton of the world must come 
from the United States. But Egyptian cotton is far 
better for the finer fabrics now demanded, as it has a 
long fiber ; 60,000 bales were used in this country last 
year ; the Egyptians are increasing their cotton acre 
age. English engineers are planning to improve the ir- 
rigation and extend cotton raising ; it is said an acre in 
the Nile will give a bale of cotton. Then, too, thirty 
years ago the Argentine Republic sent no wheat to Eu- 
rope; neither did India. She and Russia have laid 
down railroads and opened up a vast territory just 
suit-d for wheat; to these must be now added Egypt 
since the English have gone there. So that the world 
will no longer get its main wheat supply from the United 
States. 


Manitoba Difficulty Not Settled. 


OTTAWA, CANADA.—Although it may be too soon to say that 
the much vexed Manitoba school question has been settled by the 
conference in this city, it is apparent that a good feeling exists, 
and it is probable that as a result of the settlement, religious in- 
struction will be gives in the schools ‘a half hour each day. 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Sept. 3.—Gen. John M. Palmer, of Illinois, and Gen, Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, of Kentucky, nominated by the National Demo- 
crats at Indianapolis for president and vice-president, on a plat- 
form that declares explicitly for the present gold standard.—— 
The Canadian government agrees to submit the question of pro 
hibition of liquor selling to a vote of the people——Li Hung 
Chang leaves New York for Philadelphia and Washington. Sept. 
4.—A threatened revolt of Carlists in Spain—A successful test 
made of air-motor street cars in New York. Sept. 5—The em- 
perers of Russia and Germany meet at Breslau.——Spain to send 
40,000 more soldiers to Cuba. Sept. 6.—The powers talk of end- 
ing the Turkish government.—— Li Hung Chang visits Niagara 
Falls, and then departs for the West by the way of Canada. 
Sept. 7.—Reported death of Abdullah Khalifa, the successor of 
the Mahdi and the leader of the dervishes, against whom the 
Anglo Egyptian expedition is now operating. —— The Democratic- 
Populist ticket carries Arkansas by 60,000 majority. 
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The Educational System of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 


All public schools of the Hawaiian Islands are under 
one management. Prior to the 24th day of June, 1896, 
this managment was known as the board of education. 
This board has consisted of five, and latterly of six per- 
sons, for the most part not otherwise officers of the 
government. But the experience of the last legislative 
session proved to the satisfaction of all concerned that 
under the republic it is desirable that one of the cabi- 
net ministers be at the head of the educational affairs 
of the country. Accordingly the law of June 24th was 
passed creating an executive department to be known 
as the department of public instruction. By the terms 
of this law the minister of foreign affairs shall be ex- 
officio minister of public instruction. Such minister, 
together with six commissioners, shall administer the 
affairs of the department. The advantages of the de- 
partment system over the board system are that it 
brings the educational affairs of the country more direct- 
ly under the cabinet, and that it gives public education 
a direct voice in the senate and house of representatives. 
For the cabinet ministers have the right to sit in either 
house of the legislature, and to speak on all questions 
under consideration, 


According to the report about to be issued there are 
under the complete control of the department 125 
schools taught by 257 teachers. The compulsory edu- 
cational law, which requires that every child between 
the ages of six and fifteen shall attend school during the 
entire school year, logically demands that the depart- 
ment have a certain degree of control over private 
schools which receive children of compulsory school age, 
and the law so provides. To supervise these schools, 
the law provides for an inspector general of the schools. 
The law provides that it shall be one of his specia/ duties 
‘*to foster generally an interest in the cause of educa- 
tion.”” At present the department employs only one 
deputy inspector. 

All teachers in public schools are employed by the de- 
partment, either directly or through its agents. The 
latter method is seldom employed except to tempora- 
rily supply a pressing need. ‘Teachers are employed by 
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the year and are paid at the end of each calendar month. 
But engagements are not made to terminate at the end 
of each year. When a teacher is once employed he 
knows that he will continue in the employ of the de. 
partment till he resigns or dies, unless he is dismissed 
for cause. Promotions from one school to another are 
frequent, but long tenure of one position is not rare. In 
one school in Honolulu there are three teachers who 
have held their present positions since 1864, 1871, and 
1873. respectively. For a number of years past it has 
been the policy of the board to furnish its teachers with 
houses to live in, where desirable and practicable. It 
has not been found practicable to make these houses 
all that is desirable, yet they have served to make the 
teaching force more permanent than it would otherwise 
have been. It is not rare for teachers to hold other 
appointments under the government after establishing 
themselves thoroughly in a district. Generally these 
are dignified positions which add but little to the teach- 
er’s income. School-boy and school-girl teachers are not 
conspicuous in the present force. According to the forth- 
coming report there are 726 teachers in the public and 
private schools of the islands. Of these 177 are Ameri- 
cans, 128 are Hawaiians and those of mixed blood, 66 
are Britishers, and the remainder are of various nation- 
alities, a few of each. 


The new law requires that “the English language 
shall be the medium and basis of instruction in all pub- 
lic and pivate schools.” This provision of the statute 
will have but little effect upon the schools, as the Eng- 
lish language is already the medium and basis of in- 
struction in nearly all public and private schools. As 
about ninety-five per cent. of the pupils speak other 
languages than English at home, however, the fact that 
English is and is to be the language of the school is 
fraught with difficulties for the teachers. To educate 
children by the use and through the learning of a for- 
eign tongue is our great problem, which we all acknowl- 
edge freely is not yet solved. Yet it is evident that our 
heterogeneous population cannot be made into one peo- 
ple without the cement of community of language. And 
it is equally evident that English must be the common 
tongue. The problem is-ours, and we cannot shirk it, 
however difficult. Henry S, TOWNSEND, 


Honolulu, H. J. Inspector General of Schools. 
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Hew York City News. 


THE JOURNAL'S nomination of Miss Jenny B. Merrill, of the 
Normal college, for the position of supervisor of kindergartens, 
has met the approval of the Alumnz Association, and many others 
who have the interests of the schools at heart. The Tribuue 
also strongly indorses her appointment, and has said so in an 
editorial. 

The election of Mrs. Williams is opposed by all who take an 
intelligent interest in the matter. Thus, the editor of The Out- 
look, who is president of the Kindergarten Association, severely 
critices the nomination. The Educational Review, and many 
other papers denounce it. 

THE JOURNAL is especially gratified to learn how promptly 
some of the commissioners here accepted the candidate proposed 
in our issue of August 15. In Zhe Tribune of September 3, is 
printed an interview in which Commissioner Mack is quoted as 
follows : 

‘* The minority of the board, who are so strong in their opposition, will 
present an ideal candidate for the place, than whom no better could be 
found throughout the land. I speak of Miss Jenny D. Merrill, Up to a 
few weeks ago Miss Merrill had not been a candidate, and had refused to 
allow her name to be used in connection with the place. Only when the 
danger to the educational system was made apparent to her, as involved in 
the fact of such a name as that of Mrs. Williams being mentioned, could 
Miss Merrill's friends persuade her that to becomea candidate for the office 
was a duty she owed to the system. Miss Merrill is at present the head of 
the departments of kindergarten, pedagogy, and of kindred subjects at the 
Normal college, and she has had a thorough training in all the most ap- 
proved methods of kindergarten instruction, both theoretical and practical. 
Dr. Hunter,the president of the Normal college, is very reluctant to let her 
go, and the board of ecucation will have cause for sincere congratulation if 
it can secure her services.” 

Commissioner Chas. Bulkley Hubbell, who is the acknowledged 
leader of the reform element in the board of education, expressed 
surprise on his return from the country, that the election of Mrs. 
Williams should still be seriously thought of by men sworn to 
promote only the welfare of the schools, and not to let personal 
considerations determine their vote. 

The election of a supervisor of kindergartens will take place 
September 16. 





Every week brings new candidates for the vacancy in the board 
of superintendents caused by Dr. Gunnison’s resignation. How 
many are “standing in line,” is difficult to find out, but there 
must be more than fifty. This estimate does not include the 
many others who are willing that the lightning should strike 
their way. The general belief is that the ‘‘ majority ” of the board 
of education will urge again the election of Prin, Boyer. The 
“ minority "—who, by the way, have gained one new vote this 
week—will unite upon the nomination of a strong candidate from 
out of town, Under the leadership of Mr. Charles Bulkley Hub- 
bell they will take a determined stand and insist upon a full dis- 
cussion of the comparative merits of the nominees. The indica- 
tions are that their candidate may succeed. A few of those who 
have usually voted with the majority are showing an inclination 
to vote for somebody instead of merely wzth somebody as here- 
tofore. This may change matters materially. 

But how about the board of superintendents? Is this body of 
professional men to be consulted in the election of a colleague ? 
The spirit of the law unmistakably demands that they should at 
least be consulted if not directly asked to nominate a candidate. 
Still, many are of the opinion that the board of superintendents 
will have no voice in the present contest. 

Meanwhile, the candidates are experimenting in order to get 
some clue as to whose influence it is most desirable to have. A 
few think it best to look up every school commissioner, and to 
make “a favorable impression” upon each one individually. 
Others believe that Supt. Jasper has the key of the situation and 
make it a point to meet him frequently and get his good will. 
Still others depend wholly on the committee on instruction. A 
few have concluded that the safest way is to see as many of the 
commissioners and superintendents as are willing to listen to 
them and to let every one know their qualifications. 





The committee on instruction, no doubt, will nominate a can- 
didate. Mr. Holt is the chairman, and as he 1s a personal 
friend and one of the strongest supporters of Mr. Jasper, it may 
be infgrred that the city superintendent will be most influential in 
the naming of the candidate of the committee. Dr, Hunt, the 
former chairman of the committee and recently elected secretary 
of the board of superintendents, will, it is expected, also be con- 
sulted. Sapientibus sat. 





When the schools open next Monday there will be fully 200 
vacancies for teachers of the lower grades, and 20 vacancies for 
principals, male and female. The board of education has made 
no appointments to fill these vacancies, and they will be tempor- 
arily filled by substitutes appointed by the board of superintend- 
ents. 





Mayor Strong has appointed Mr. Henry W. Taft as commission- 
er to succeed John N. L. Hunt. Mr. Taft is a lawyer, a graduate 
of Vale, and has taught in the Cincinnati schools. He is a son of 
Attorney-General Taft, of Ohio, and a brother of Wm. H. Taft, 
of the Federal court of appeals. Mr. Taft was one of the exec- 
utive committee of one hundred, and worked actively in behalf of 
the Pavey-Page bill. He is in harmony with all the movements 
for the advancement of the schools. 





New Regulations. . 


The committee on instruction, which is composed of Commis- 
sioners Holt, Hurlbut, Andrews, and Beneville, the vacancy on 
the committee caused by the resignation of Commissioner Hunt 
not having been filled, has presented to the board of education a 
report containing the following temporary rules which are are to 
govern the appointment of teachers and principals in the public 
schools : 


Regulations as to Principals. 


The regulations to govern the appointment of principals of 
grammar and primary schools are as follows : 

« Candidates, if not teachers in the common schools of this city, 
must hold a certificate or dip!oma of graduation from a college 
or normal school in good standing, must have been regular class 
teachers in graded schools for at least fifteen years, and must pre- 
sent satisfactory certificates from the officers under whose super- 
vision they have taught that their work as class teachers has 
been of a high order of merit. 

“‘ Candidates who are teachers in the common schools of this 
city must have been regular class teachers with meritorious rec- 
ord, for at least twelve years. 

“ The examination shall include psychology, history of educa- 
tion, school management, science and art of teaching, rhetoric, 
logic, civics, and English literature, and, in the discretion of the 
city superintendent, the subjects prescribed for a teacher’s license, 
An estimate shall also be made of each candidate’s physical and 
mental general fitness for the position of principal. 

“ The eligible list shall be divided into sections for principals of 
male or mixed grammar schools, for principals of female gram- 
mar schools, and for principals of primary schools, and each suc- 
cessful candidate shall be placed on the appropriate list, with a 
record of the total of the marks or percentages received at the 
examination. 

“Nominations of principals: shall be made from the appropri- 
ate section of the eligible list, with reference to priority of admis- 
sion thereto, to examination percentages, and the special circum- 
stances of each case, which last shall be fully stated with the 
nomination. 

“ All nominations of principals shall be referred to the commit- 
tee on instruction for report to the board of education. Appoint- 
ments shall date from beginning of service after confirmation by 
said board.” 


Appointment of Teachers. 
The rules to govern the appointment, transfer, and promotions 
of teachers in the grammar and primary schools are as follows: 
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“‘ There shall be one regular substitute teacher to every twenty 
class teachers in the service, who shall be nominated by the board 
of superientendents. Candidates must hold probationary li- 
censes, and they shall have preference for nomination in the 
order of their percentages when licensed, except that preference 
may be given for ability toteach music, German, French, or other 
special subject, or other special cause stated with the nomination. 
Each regular substitute teacher shall be assigned by the city su- 
perintendent to service in a group of two or more schools con- 
veniently near to one another. Such groups shall be independent 
of school-inspection district boundaries. The city superintendent 
shall also have power to change such groups from time to time, 
aud to change the assignment of such substitute teachers, and to 
provide for their proper employment. 

“The board of superintendents shall also, under the provisions 
of this rule, nominate as many additional substitutes as may be 
deemed necessary to provide for the classes of all absent teachers. 
The services of such substitutes shall be under the direction of 
the city superintendent. 

“ Substitutes shall be dropped from the list on failure to receive 
provisional licenses on completion of their probationary ser- 
vice. 

“The advancement of teachers in any school or department 
shall be made on merit and length of service, and existing in- 
equalities of salary in proportion to length of meritorious service 
shall be, as far as possible, corrected in making such promotions. 
Teachers receiving more than the schedule salaries of their posi- 
tions by reason of a fourteen-year term of service, shall, as op- 
portunities occur, be placed in positions of which the schedule 
salaries are not less than their special salaries. 

“ Transfers of teachers from one school or department to an- 
other shall be governed by the same rule as that for rromotion, 
and may be made either on applicarion or for cause stated. 

“ The eligible list shall be divided into sections for male teach- 
ers, for female teachers in grammar schools, and for teachers in 
primary schools. 

“ New appointments of regular teachers shall be made from 
the appropriate section of the eligible list, and nominations shall 
be made with reference to priority of admission thereto and spe- 
cial fitness for the requirements of each place. Grounds of pref- 
erence for special fitness shall be stated with the nomination. 
Male teachers hereafter appointed must be graduates of colleges 
in good standing. 

“ All nominations of substitute teachers, special teachers, and 
regular teachers shall be referred tothe committee on instruction, 
for report to the board of education. Appointments shall date 
from beginning of service after confirmation by said board, but 
temporary service between nomination and action tnereon by the 
board of education is hereby permitted with pay as fixed by the 
by-laws.” 


Almost Six Millions Needed. 


The finance committee has presented the provisional estimate 
for the maintenance of the public schools and for conducting the 
business of the board of education for 1897. The total asked for 
is $5,900,517.46, being an increase of $221,214.87 over the 
amount appropriated for 1896. The various items will be given 
in a later number of THE JOURNAL, 


A Tonie Sol-Fa College Honored. 


On July 13, 1896 occurred the opening of the twenty-first an- 
nual holiday course of study for teachers of the tonic sol-fa 
method at the Tonic Sol-Fa college, London. On that occasion 
Mr. Curwen read to the students a remarkable collection of let- 
ters, many of them from people of world-wide fame, testifying to 
the high value of the work of the college. Among the testimo- 
nials were those from Queen Victoria, the bishop of Wakefield, 
Dean Farrar, Cardinal Vaughan, ‘“ Ian Maclaren,” S. R. Crock- 
ett, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Ira D Sankey, the Rt. Hon. 
A. P. Balfour, Sir Walter Besant, Lady Henry Someiset, Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, and others. 
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Moving Up In Michigan. 


The changes among Michigan superintendents and principals 
have been very numerous for the school year of 1896-7. One of 
the strange features of the movement was the fact that few of 
the vacancies opened up before June and the majority were filled 
after the schools closed in June. It is claimed that Michigan 
always furnishes an unusual number of changes and that luw 
salaries account forit. Be that as it may, there are always a good 
many changes within the state, as well as moves to places without 
the state, and always for better places and better salaries, It is 
interesting to note how one change in a good position sets in 
motion a whole line not unlike knocking down a row of bricks by 
pushing the first one. 

The first movement occurred in May during the city superin- 
tendent’s association meeting at Lansing, when Supt. Chas. O. 
Hoyt, of that city, was elected to the directorship of the practice 
school of the Ypsilanti state normal. Not as many applicants as 
might have been expected went in for Lansing, owing to the 
fact that the salary was reduced from $1,800 to $1,400, although 
the action was later changed and $1,500 was paid. S. B. Laird, of 
Dowagiac, was elected at Lansing purely on his merit as he had 
not made any application. W. E. Conkling, of Galesburg, went 
to Dowagiac, Miles E. Valentine, of Chesaning, to Galesburg, 
and J. J. Marshal, a grade teacher, was promoted to the pxinci- 
palship at Chesaning. 

Supt. George W. Walker lost the vote of his board at Adrian, 
and Principal A. E. Curtis, of the high school was made superin- 
tenient, while Stratton D. Brooks, of Mt. Pleasant, U. of M. ’96, 
was elected to the principalship. 

Supt. T. L. Evans, of Jackson, has been in poor health for 
some time and sought a position inthe West. He was elected 
at Colorado Springs, a fine promotion as well as a greatly to be 
desired location for his health. Supt. L. S. Norton, of Alpena, 
was elected at Jackson, and George A. Hunt, principal of the 
high school was promoted to the superintendency at Alpena. 
C. W. Drake was made principal. 

Prof. Austin George for many years at the head of the 
Ypsi'anti Normal Practice school becomes the superintendent of 
the Ypsilanti city schools, while Supt. M. A. Whitney goes to 
Elgin, Ill. 

Supt. J. B. Estabrook last year of Grand Haven, goes to 
Racine, Wis., and is succeeded by Supt. John A. Crawford, of 
Constantine. Supt. O. C. Seeley, of Racine, is a former Mich- 
igan superintendent, and goes to La Porte, Ind. 

Supt. H. H. Frost, of West Bay City, is succeeded by Supt. N. 
A. Richards, of Greenville, and he in turn by Supt. F. D, Smith, 
of Cedar Springs. ; 

Supt. S. S. Beggs, of Escanaba, goes to Kanton, Ill. 

Prin. E. L. Mason, of the Charlotte high school accepts prin- 
cipalship at Clinton, Iowa, and is succeeded by J H. Scott. 

Helen Millspaugh, principal high school at Mason, goes to 
Columbia City, Ind. Miss Rose M. Cranston, of Constantine, 
takes her place. 

Charles McKenney, A. M., poy of history at Olivet 
college, becomes the new head of the Mt. Pleasant state normal. 
Supt. Wm. M. Bellis, of Quincy, takes the chair of mathematics 
at Mt. Pleasant. F. J. Tooze succeeds Mr. Bellis. 

Supt. A. S. Whitney, of Saginaw, is given a year’s leave of 
absence to travel in Europe. Prin. E. C. Warriner will have 
charge of the schools during the superintendent’s absence. Harry 
Huston, teacher of penmanship at Saginaw, accepts a better 
position at New Haven, Conn. : 

Other towns to change were Reading, Hudson, Cadillac, 
Sturgis, Chelsea, Hart, White Pigeon, Vicksburg, Mancelona, 
Montague, and Imlay City, not to mention the smaller towns 
and villages. W. J. MCKONE. 

Mason, Mich. 


The Compulsory Education Law. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The compulsory education law will not be 
enforced in this city till Septembee 15, when the central board of 
education will appoint truant officers, and enforce the law. Offi- 
cers will not be allowed to engage in any other business, and 
their duties will consist in finding the names of children between 
eight and thirteen who are not attending school, and report them 
tothe principals in their respective districts. No legal proceedings 
shall be instituted against parents or guardians before the mem- 
bers of the compulsory educational committee are consulted. 





The Youngest Teacher. 


Kaufman, Texas, undoubtedly hs the youngest school 
teacher in the United States, Miss Nellie Daughtry is only eleven 
years old, yet she has a school of fourteen pupils, eight of whom 
are girls, and six boys, their ages ranging from four to nine years. 
She is said to have perfect control of the children, who are bright 
and intelligent. The little teacher recently marched them all 
down to a photographer's to have a group taken. 
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“Teaching the Spirit of Literature.” 

In the September Aé/antic Monthly Prof. W. P. Treat has a 
paper in which he shows that there are two sides of literary in- 
struction,—the knowledge side and a higher side, by which the 
pupil’s imagination is stimulated. “Literary history belongs to 
the domain of fact first as much as geography does,” says Prof. 
Treat, but “as intellectual training literary history is not nearly 
so effective as many another study.” The great good to be gained 
from literary study must come without examinations and other 
mechanical methods. ‘Sympathetic reading on the part of the 
teacher should be the main method of presenting literature, es- 
pecially poetry, to the young minds,” “TI have never,” 
says Mr, Treat, “ got good results from the history of literature 
or from criticism, except in the case of mature students, and I 
never expect to.” 

* School classes should go almost scot-free from examination ” 
in this branch. Indeed, elementary teachers should be “ debarred 
from making use of those departments of literary study that ad- 
mit of being tested by examination.” The highest function of 
literature surely is to make ideals and stimulate the imagination, 
and Mr, Treat believes that many teachers will “be glad to be- 
lieve that at least one important study need not be pursued me- 
chanically.” While he acknowledges that he has not the slightest 
idea “ how a child can be graded or marked on its emotions,” yet 
he believes that “ all teaching of literature worthy the name takes 
account of these chiefly.” 

Surely in the teaching of literature it is true that “ the letter kill- 
eth, the spirit giveth life.” 


No Fault of the Mayor. 


Boston, MAss.—The chairman of the school board has re- 
ceived a communication from Mayor Quincy stating that delay 
in the $300,000 appropriation for improvements in school-houses 
is not his fault. On the contrary he used every means in his 
power to secure the passage of the loan appropriation so that the 
work on improvements could be begun at the end of June. Ow- 
ing to the lateness of the date at which the loan was authorized, 
together with a misunderstanding between the mayor and the 
school committee as to their respective authority as to the plan- 
ning and execution of the work, plans were not presented for his 
approval in time for the work to be completed before the school 
opened in September. 


Will Johns Hopkins Become Co-Ed. ? 


The trustees of Johns Hopkins university seem to be placed in 


a dilemma, Women are refused admission to the university ex- - 


cept in the school of medicine, where they have exactly the same 
facilities for study that men have. One would naturally expect 
that the last department to be opened for women to study with 
men would be that of medicine. If co-education in the medical 
school is desirable it ought to be allowed in all departments. 
The explanation of the matter may be that Miss Garrett has given 
nearly $500,000 to the medical school as an inducement to open 
the doors to women students. 


California Progression. 


One of the most marked features in the recent educational his- 
tory of California has been the marvelous increase in attendance 
upon the high schools and the universities. 


There are now over one hundred high schools in the state, 
whereas, ten years ago, there were but thirty. The character of 
the work done in these schools is indicated by the increasing 
number on the accredited list of the University of California. 
That list now contains the names of 43 schools. Both the State 
university and the Stanford university are crowded with students. 
The last legislature had to make a large appropriation for build- 
ings for the professional colleges affiliated with the State univer- 
sity, and was therefore unable to provide increased facilities for 
the undergraduate colleges at Berkeley, and they have to struggle 
on under an income vastly inadequate to their growing needs. 
The recent decision of the United States supreme court, declaring 
the Stanford estate not individually liable for the debts of the 
Central and the Southern Pacific Rairoad companies, has released, 
for the use of the Stanford university, some two and a half 
millions of dollars. Even with the income from these funds, 
the institution is not able to accommodate the vast throng of 
students that cry at her doors for admission. 
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* * * * * * * * 


San Francisco has three public high schools—one of them a 
polytechnic school—and two private polytechnic schools of high 
school grade. Three of these institutions are less than five years 
old, and yet, within the last two weeks, an appropriation of $200,- 
ooo has been made for a new public high school building. 


*” . * * * * 


There is being published this year, at Stanford university, a 
series of pamphlets called “Studies in Education.” They are 
edited by Professor Earl Barnes, of the department of education. 
They furnish two lines of reading matter, Child-Study and the 
History of Education. They publish the results of investigations 
made by instructors and students at the university, and are de- 
signed to give these results some permanent form. The pulica- 
tion ae in July and two numbers have already appeared. The 
pamphlets are to be issued monthly. Ten numbers are prom- 
ised, and it is stated that, when this promise has been fulfilled, 
the publication will cease, The enterprise is not at all a money- 
making venture, and the pamplets are entirely devoir, of adver- 
tisements. Communications may be addre: to Professor Ear} 
Barnes, Stanford university. 


Health Board will Close Schools. 


ORANGE, N. J.—Dr. Thomas F, Phelan, the chief health offi- 
cer of the board of health has informed the president of the board 
of education, Dr. George Bayles, that if the three schools—the 
high school, Lincoln avenue, and Park avenue buildings—are not 
at once connected with the sewers, and an assurance given him 
to that effect, he would close the schools in question at once. 
The other two schools in the city are properly connected with the 
sewers. Dr. Phelan asserts that every year at the opening of the 
schools there breaks out an epidemic of scarlet fever and diph- 
theria, and that he is determined te prevent this the present fall. 
He visited the schools in question, satisfied himself that the or- 
ders of the board of health had not been carried out and then in- 
formed Dr. Bayles, the president of the board of education. 
The latter explained that the money of the board was limited and 
that it could not see the way clear to make the connections this 
season. He said that he thought things would pull along all 
right. The board of education claim that the health officer has 
no power to close the schools, and that this must be done, if at 
all, by a majority vote of the entire board of health, 


Trenton Adopts New Books. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The board of education oe pees fifty 
volumes of “ Readings from the Bible,” to be in the supple- 
mentary course of reading. These “readings” were compiled by 
a committee of Protestants, Jews, and Roman Catholics, who 
agreed upon the selections chosen. Supt. Gregory thinks it quite 
as permissible to study the history of the Hebrews as the history 
of the Greeks and Romans, provided there is no sectarianism, 

Another innovation is the provision of a small Webster school 
dictionary for every pupil in the seventh and eighth grades. 

A change has been made in arithmetic. Walsh’s system will 
be used to supplement Greeniea/’s, the present system, as new 
books are needed, and in the future will be used altogether. The 
board has decided to adopt Walsh’s “spiral system.” Frequent 


‘and continuous reviews wi | be given, in order to make the pupil’s 


knowledge more permanent. 


Class-Room Floor Falls. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—The floor of a second story class-room in 
public school No. 6, fell on Saturday last. A building expert 
said that the fall was due to carelessness or ignorance in the 
construction of the building. 


Teachers are Pensioned. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Ten public school teachers have been re- 
tired under the Teachers’ Retirement Fund law. The fund, 
which is made up of one per cent. of the teachers’ salaries, now 
amounts to $9,000. The pensions of the retiring teachers will 
range from $325 to $1,100 a year. 


A Celebrated Phrenologist Dies. 


Prof. Lorenzo Niles Fowler, the celebrated phrenologist, died 
of paralysis, Sept. 3 at West Orange, N. J., at the age of eighty- 
five years, While in Amherst college he and his brother, Orson 
S. Fowler and Henry Ward Beecher became interested in phren- 
ology. It proved to be the life work of the Fowlers. Soon after 
leaving college they started the PArenological Journal, the first 
paper in the United States denoted to phrenology. L.N. Fowler 
wrote many books and lectured extensively in this country and 
Europe. He examined the heads of thousands, including many 


celebrities, among them the late Czar Alexander III., Dwight L. 
Moody, Horace Greeley, Mrs. Stowe, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Walt Whitman, Samuel F. B. Morse, Cyrus W. Field, Sir Hen 
Irving, John Bright, Cobden, Charles Dickens, and William Cul- 
len Bryant. 
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Reports of Meetings and Summer Schools. 


Cook County Summer School. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, AUGUST 13-31. 


The thorough and systematic work accomplished by the Cook 
County Normal Summer School has given a new impetus to the 
science of education. Six hundred and thirty-two teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and professors from twenty-nine states in 
the Union took advantage of the course of instruction. The pro- 
gram was so skilfully arranged that the students were able to at- 
tend as high as seven recitations daily. The usual normal fac- 
ulty was augmented by several special assistants (graduates of 
the school), and the corps of instructors was unequaled in its 
special departments. 

Dr. William M. Giffin, vice-principal of the normal, instructed 
large classes in mathematics. Miss Emily J. Rice had charge of 
the history and literature, and made her recitations radiant with 
her inspiring presence. Miss Zonia Baber had charge of geog- 
raphy, and rejuvenated many a discouraged teacher by her man- 
ner of presenting in a practical way the central subject of instruc- 
tion. Miss Bertha Hintz, in her art classes, Miss Elizabeth Nash, 
in music, Mr. Carl Kroh, in physical training, and Mr. Ira Carley, 
master of sloyd, had their recitations crowded by eager workers 
and the very best work was accomplished. 


Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, who has a national reputation, gave 
character to reading and grace to expression in her classes for 
elocution and Delsarte. The model school, under the supervision 
of Miss Cooke and Mrs. Tomsen, was an incomparable adjunct 
to the other great advantages of the normal. These teachers 
also conducted classes in primary methods. Miss Allan and as- 
sistants had a model kindergarten, which was a place of most 
helpful instruction. Mr. Jackman, whose work in nature study 
has given him a well merited reputation, held two classes a day 
where hundreds of students discovered how much there was in 
life to live for, after all, and how easy it is to give the children 
only the useful and interesting to study. 


One hour each day the heart and soul, the beginning and the 
end, of the Cook County normal, Prin. Parker, met all the stu- 
dents. His lectures on pedagogy and psychology were the climax 
of the various periods of instruction. It was a revelation to 
watch the hundreds of faces, young and old, discouraged and 
sanguine, grow transfigured under the inspiration of that hour. 
Col. Parker, lover of children and hero of the conflict that has 
emancipated teachers and students from the rusty chains of tra- 
ditional pedagogy, has grown sacred through his works. 


During the three weeks additional lectures were given by the 
teachers in charge. Prof. Earle Barnes, of Leland Stanford uni- 
versity, conducted two Round Tables on child study, and fifty 
new members were added to the Illinois society, whose president 
is Col. Parker. 


Every effort that was honestly and ae | put forth for the help 
of children was applauded and emphasized. The influence that 
surrounds even the transient visitor to Col. Parker’s school, gives 
an uplift and desire that is a shadow of the divine. There were 
more students attending the school this summer than ever before 
and the work accomplished was better than the best of former 
years, 


There was hearty sympathy and co-operation between the stu- 
dents and instructors, and the motto of the school, “ Everything 
to help and nothing to hinder,” will riag its antiphonal in many a 
class-room this coming year. 

Students’ Hall, the boarding house, was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and the cultured manager, Mrs. Florence G,. Gardner, 
= to the students the great pleasure of a beautiful and refined 

ome. To attend Col. Parker’s school is to drink of a spring 
whose waters have the subtle power of making another drink an 
absolute necessity, and it goes without saying that next year 
larger numbers and even greater enthusiasm will be found in the 
Cook County Summer School. 


California Superintendents Meet. 
IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE LAW PROPOSED, 


The county superintendents of the state met, pursuant to law, 
in biennial convention, in Oakland, during the four days, August 
3 to 6 inclusive. The session of the legislature in the winter of 
‘94-95 had appointed a commission to codify the laws of the 
state and to suggest needed changes in our statutes. Arrange- 
ments had been made, through preliminary committee work, to 
have the superintendents thoroughly review the school law and 
to make recommendations in regard to it to the code commis- 
sioners. It was therefore expected that the session would be an 


important one. The attendance was large and the meetings 
lively and interesting. 

Perhaps the most important topic that came up for discussion 
was the question of the certification of teachers. On this subject 
quite radical changes in the law were recommended. The con- 
vention proposed the following legislation: that the existin 
classification of certificates into primary, grammar, and high 
school be done away with; that hereafter there be three grades 
of certificates, kindergarten, elementary school, and high school, 
and that of each grade there be two kinds, limited and perman- 
ent ; that a limited certificate be valid for four years,and exchange- 
able any time after two years for a permanent certificate ; that a 
candidate for an elementary certificate be examined in arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, (including physical geography), composi- 
tion, history of the United States, orthography, defining and 
word analysis, penmanship, reading, methods of teaching, school 
law, drawing physiology, civil government, book-keeping, vocal 
music, English and American literature, algebra, elementary 
physics, plane geometry, botany, and zoology, psychology ; that 
candidates for high school certificates be examined in the follow- 
ing additional subjects: English literature, general education, 
history of education, and all the subjects in one of the following 
groups: (a) Higher algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, and 
physics ; (4) physics, chemistry. biology, and geology ; (c) Latin 
and Greek required for admission to the state university, with the 
option of substituting French or German for the Greek. 


The superintendents have recommended also a constitutional 
amendment that would take the matter of granting high school 
certificates out of the hands of the County Boards of Education. 


Berkeley, Cal. FRANK DUNN, 


Georgia Teachers’ Association. 


For many years the Georgia Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual meetings at different points in the state. Three years ago 
the friends of the association built a magnificent auditorium on 
Cumberland island for the assembling of educational workers. 
This year, Pres. J. S. Stewart secured unusually low rates on the 
railroads. The Cumberland hotel furnished good service and 
accommodations. Quite a number of teachers camped in their 
own tents on grounds belonging to the association,—whose 
amg include eight acres around the auditorium. Good 

athing, fishing, etc., make this an ideal seaside resort. Added 
to the permanent attractions of the place, such a program as Pres- 
ident Stewart arranged was surely calculated to bring a large 
attendance. 


The range of topics discussed was comprehensive and every 
utterance evinced an earnest desire to harmonize, unify, and 
advance the educational work of the state. 


The “Improvement of the Rural Schools,” was a theme 
which was given prominence. Hon. G. R. Glenn, state school 
commissioner, who has enlisted the interest of the state in his 
work for the improvement the common schools, and a large 
number of county school commissioners were present and took 
an active part in the elucidation of the problems involved in the 
topic under discussion. Good reports are already coming in 
from counties that have voted a local school tax to supplement 
the state fund, and every effort will be made to have every county 
in the state adopt this supplementary and /ocal option system. 

Much enthusiasm and lasting inspiration was given the educa- 
tional workers by Hon. Geo. M. Napier, who spoke on “ Qualifi- 
cations and Duties of County Boards.” The county board, 
though almost cornerstone of our state system, is not in every in- 
stance measuring up to its duties and privileges. 


Some time was given to the discussion of a course of study for 
the common schools of the state. A committee was appointed 
to assist the state school commissioner in preparing such a course. 
This means merely an outline and will not require uniformity of 
text-books. 


President J. Harris Chappell, of the Georgia Normal and Indus- 
trial school, read a clear and striking paper on ‘‘ The Plan and 
Functions of the Normal School.” He would keep normal 
teaching theories out of elementary school work ; and would not 
have a normal school attempt the work of a normal university, 
while the latter must draw its patronage from the former, and 
the instructors of the former be furnished by the latter. 

Capt. S. D. Bradwell, president of the Georgia normal school, 
and County Commissioner J. H. Roberts, of Burke county, ably 
discussed ‘‘ The Improvent of the Teacher.” Prof. A. C, Briscoe, 
— of Southern Business college, outlined the “ Plan and 

unctions of the Business College,” and showed that the work of 
a business school and a literary school were not antagonistic, but 
supplementary. 
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Supt. L. B. Evans, of A ta, read a strong paper on 
“ Problems Pertaining to City “Schools,” of which these extracts 
are selected : 


‘* The public school system of America is suffering from two evils, of un- 
certainty of d and influence of party politics. Nobody has as yet for 
everybody what is the best kind of a school system. . . ie age is ex- 
perimental, and every school man tries to be a discoverer. . . . . The 
people should select the board of education, the board of education should 
select the superintendent, the superintendent should select the principals of 
the schools, the principals should select their assistants, and each one of 
these appointed powers should be held in check by the one next above by 
the use of the veto power to prevent abuses.” 


The question, “ How can we best unify the Educational Forces 
of the States for the Promotion of Popular Education?” was 
ably dismissed by Professors Pollock, Pound, and Brittain. 


A treat of high order was given the association in the illus- 
trated evening lecture of our astronomer,—Supt. Otis Ashmore, of 
Savannah. His presentation of “ Other Worlds than Ours,” was 
entertaining and instructive, and illustrated the latest discoveries. 


Prof. E: C. Branson made the report of the committee on 
reading circles for pupils and teachers. The ae 
of the teachers of the state and the interest they had taken in the 
prescribed course of reading for pupils and teachers was pleasing 
to the committee, but the work outlined had just begun. 


An elocution contest for a gold medal by students of several 
high schools of the state was quite an event. Few speakers have 
called forth more applause than did those young orators. Mr. 
Joseph Buhler, of Columbus, wore the medal. 


Last year at the annual meeting a committee was appointed to 
report a code of professional ethics for the consideration of this 
meeting of the association. 


The following code of ethics was adopted : 


CODE OF ETHICS. 


I. Members of this association should be slow to criticise adversely the 
scholarship, methods, character, or conduct of another ; and when they do 
indulge in such criticism, it should be after a full knowledge of all the facts 
and with the intent of serving some good end. 

II. Members of this association should be careful not to disparage educa- 
tional institutions, unless those institutions are known to be guilty of gross 
improprieties either in their manner and methods of teaching or in what 
they teach. 

III, Teachers should be scrupulously true to their contracts. In leaving 
a position they should take every precaution not to injure it in any way and 
should be as helpful as possible to their successor. 

IV. No superintendent or teacher should become an applicant for a 
position not practically vacant. When a board of education has decided to 
remove an incumbent, or, the incumbent has decided to surrender his place, 
it may then be sought without impropriety. 

V. In contests for positions, none but strictly fair and honorable means 
should be used ; and, when the contest is settled, it is not professional for 
the defeated candidate to pursue the successful condidate with malicious 
Seenties or in any way to interfere with him in the discharge of his 

uties, 

VI. Teachers should not underbid each other for patronage or ition, 
and should under no circumstances persuade or attempt to persuade pupils 
poo from another school. Professional courtesy should require that 
teachers traveling with the purpose of seeking patronage should pay their 
respects to the teachers of local schools. 

VII. Teachers should not knowingly receive an expelled pupil without 
first conferring with the authorities of the school from which he was ex- 
pelled. When all the facts that ied to the expulsion are known, they 
should be carefully weighed, the rights of the expelling teacher, and of the 
expelled pupil being kept constantly in mind, and the pupil should be ac- 
cepted or rejected according to the dictates of reason and justice. 

VIII. Teachers engaged by business houses that deal with school teach- 
ers and school boards should make such announcement of their connection 
with those houses as will prevent their recommendations from seeming dis- 
interested. 

IX. In advertising their school teachers should be extremely careful not 
to misrepresent them by claiming for them merits which they do not . 
and purposes which they do notentertain. Modesty and truthfulness should 
characterize all public announcements that are intended to attract patron- 
age. 

_X. All disputes or contests arising under this code or by reason of any 
violation of its spirit should be submitted for settlement to the committee 
on membership. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Supt. Jos. S. 
Stewart, of Marietta, president; W. B. Merritt, of Valdosta, 
secretary ; J. E. Kemp, of Barnesville, treasurer. 


Valdosta. W. B. MERRITT, secretary. 
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Trifling With Culture. 


A competitive examination of yy for the positions of 
porter and errand boy in the Boston Public Library was held re- 
cently. One of the candidates for porter shocked the examiners 
by his display of frivolity in evading questions which he could not 
<a. e did not get the position. The paper as printed is as 
ollows : 

Q.—Describe briefly the difference, as recorded in history, be- 
tween a Pilgrim and a Puritan. 

A.— One was a centerboard and the other a fin-keel. 

Q.—Through what states does the Mississippi river pass? 

A.—Its usual state, mud and water ; does not alter. 

Q.—Where are Louisville, Detroit, Caracas, Sierra Leone, 
Cyprus, Stockholm, Budapest, Berne, the Orinoco river? 

A.—The exact locations of these places, as indicated in present 
maps, have been seriously questioned, and I cannot undertake to 
settle the dispute without further inquiry. The Orinoco river 
passes in a not altogether straight course through the Orinoco 
valley, and is fed by various feeders. 

Q.—Where is Chicago? 

A.—I don’t know. I am a New Yorker. 

Q.—Where is Cleveland ? 

A.—He won't tell. 

Q.—Describe a feasible course for the circumnavigation of the 


globe, mentioning all bodies of water which would be passed 
through ? 
A.—In a balloon. No waters would be passed through. 


sew was the cause of the war of 1812 and of the Mexican 
war 

A.—Love for fighting, with excuses. 

Q.— Describe two famous naval battles of any age. 

A.— The ships which were to contend with each other a 
proached and an engagement ensued in which one side got the 
worst of it. The fight then stopped. This describes all naval 
battles and of any age. 

Q.—Mention in chronological order the political parties in the 
United States which have in turn controlled affairs from 1789 to 
the present. 

A.—Not having been an officeholder during any of the periods 
referred to these facts have escaped me. 

Q.—What was the French revolution? Give dates and tell in 
a few words what causes produced it. 

A.—The French revolution was an uprising among the French 
people. I can not “ give dates” because this revolution only oc- 
curred once. It was caused by the desire to kill those whose 
faults were different. 

Q.—How may the races of mankind be chiefly divided ? 

A.—Losers and winners. 

Q.—What does the Indo-Germanic family include ? 

A.—Indians and Germans, but in Kansas the combination is 
said to be not a success. 

Q.—Is there any distinction ethnically between the Chinese and 
Japanese; if so, what? 

A.—Yes. The Japanese can fight. 

Q.—What is a troubadour ? 

A.—The troubadour is now extinct, and the question should 
inquire as to what a troubadour was. 

Q —Name the present Poet Laureate. 

A.—A Western paper lately said his name was “ William Wat- 
son.” 

Q.— What is (1) a vade mecum, (2) a concordance, (3) a 
digest ? 

A.—If you swallow No. 2 you will have No. 1 for want of No. 3. 

Q.—What do you understand by the phrase “ blank verse” 

A.—General weariness, 

Q.—-Name an English author who used it. 

A.—It never had any use. 

Q.—What do you understand by an “ oration ” ? 

A.—A speech over the dead body of Czsar, 

Q.—Of what persons are the following pseudonymes; Mark 
Twain, George Eliot, Currer Bell, Jean Paul ? 

A.—Their real names don’t count. 

Q —Why are these pseudonymes used? 

A.—To create mystery—for advertisement. 

Q.—What is the difference between a university and a col- 
lege ? 

A.—It is merely one of degree. 

Q.— What is secondary education ? 

A.—Taking things on hearsay. 

Q.—What do you understand by university extension ? 

A.—The Yale boat race in England ? 

Q.—What do you understand by the word “ fetich ”? 

A.—A yellow dog, for luck. 

Q.—Tell what you know of the origin of penny postage, the 
electric telegraph, the submarine cable, the discovery of anzsthe- 
tics, 

A.—I know nothing, and I claim full marks for this, as entirely 
comply ing with the direction. , 

Q.—Why is piracy now practically extinct ? 

A.—Through change of name. Except in the book business 
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it is now called “diplomacy,” “ trusteeship,” etc. 

Q.—Give a plausible explanation of the origin of the Indians 
of America. 

A.— There is none. 

Q.—What, in a few words, are transcendentalism, epicurianism, 
and utilitarianism ? 

A.—The first means thinking on the roof while living in the 
basement ; the second means living high on $7.50 a week ; the 
third is the study of how to do so. 

Q.—Name in chronological order the various peoples which 
have inhabited England. 

A.--England has been inhabited by English only. Various 
foreign people arrived, but immediately became English. 

Q.—What does the present British empire include ? 

A.—Everything it could grab, except the United States, Vene- 
py Ireland, and some of the surrounding planets.— Baltimore 

un, 





Another Presidential Ticket. 


The representatives of the Democrats who dissent from the 
Chicago platform met at Indianapolis Sept. 2. They declared 
that “the experience of mankind has shown that by reason of 
their natural qualities, — is the necessary money of large af- 
fairs of commerce and business, while silver is convenient! 
adapted to minor transactions, and the most beneficial use of bot 
together can be insured on it by the adoption of the former as a 
standard of monetary measure, and the maintenance of silver at 
parity with gold by its limited coinage under suitable safeguards 
of law.” The convention also declared in favor of a tariff for 
revenue and a liberal policy toward American shipping, praised 
the administration of President Cleveland, and condemned the 
“ efforts to degrade the United States supreme court or impair 
the confidence and respect which it has deservedly held.” 

Senator J. M. Palmer, of Illinois, was nominated for president 
and Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, of Kentucky, for vice-president. 
Gen. Palmer is a Kentuckian by birth. His profession is that of 
a lawyer, and before the war held several judicial and other of- 
fices. He was a member of the convention that nominated John 
C. Fremont and cast an electorial vote for Abraham Lincoln. 
During the war he took part in the campaigns that included the 
operations at Springfield, Mo., New Madrid, Island No. 10, 
Stone River Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, and Atlanta. 
He left the service with the rank of major-general. He was 
elected governor of Illinois in 1868 as a Republican, but shortly 
after became a Democrat and as such was elected to the United 
States senate in 1890. 

Gen. Buckner is also distinguished in war, politics, and law, 
He is a graduate of West Point and fought in the Mexican war. 
He commanded a brigade in the battle of Fort Donelson in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and after the escape of Gens. Pillow and Floyd he 
surrendered to Gen. Grant, and was made a prisoner with 16,000 
men. He was imprisoned at Fort Warren, Boston, until he was 
exchanged in August, 1862 Then he was made major-general 
and took part in the battle of Murfreesboro and Chickamauga. 
In 1887 he was elected governor of Kentucky. 
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Books. 


If any one has made a thorough study of the needs of the 
common schools as regards nature study it is Prof. Wilbur S, 
Jackman, of the Chicago normal school, and his books have been 
dey influence in furthering the study. His latest work is 

led Nature Study and Related Subjects, and its object is to 
give the teacher “‘a somewhat broad view of the important rela- 
tions of nature study to other subjects in the common school 
course, and to indicate the lines along which it is practicable to 
develop the subject in elementary grades.” No attempt at grad- 
ing has been made; the teacher is to adapt the study to condi- 
tions and environment. The work consists of two parts. Part I, 
consists of a series of twenty charts (8x10 inches) presenting 
under the two general heads of thought work and form work a 
conspectus of selected work .n nature study for each month of 
the entire year. The outlines under Thought Work embrace 
the following topics: subject : general, — concept, collec- 
tions, apparatus, observations: general, special—experiment ; 
reading, history, and literature, morals, and zsthetics. The top- 
ics outlined under Form Work are as follows: form, num- 
ber, making, and modeling, drawing, color, writing, language, 
music. oo are copious references to helpful books. Part 
II. is a book of 167 pages, including an extended introduction, 
devoted to hints to the teacher, in which principles and methods 
of work are discussed. The book embodies also full notes on 
the work outlined for each month in the charts contained in Part 
I, [A longer notice of this publication will be given later.] 
(Wilbur S. Jackman, 6916 Perry avenue, Chicago. Price of both 
parts, postpaid, 85 cents.) 











The inability to distinguish colors is often caused not so much 
by defective faculties as by defective training. Formerly the 
schools made no attempt to supply such training, but happily 
there is a change, and the children who are going out to engage 
in the arts and trades are profiting by it. The Milton Bradley 
publications have been a power in color training. A recent one 
is A Clazs Book of Color, by Mark M. Maycock, M. P., of the 
state normal school of Buffalo, N. Y. This book reduces color 
teaching to a system and will be just the thing indeed to aid 
teachers in presenting this apparently simple yet really difficult 
subject. The author considers materials, definitions, theory of 
color, scaling colors, paper folding, normal colors, tints of normal 
colors, shades of normal colors, hues of the normal colors, har- 
mony of analogous colors, harmony of contrasts, contrast ef tone, 
contrast of hue, mixed contrasts, etc. It will thus be seen with 
what thoroughness the subject has been treated. Colored strips 
are use all through the book to show the different colors, shades, 
hues, add tints, and the suggestions for teaching are numerous 
and valuable. (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 11 East 
16th street, New York.) 
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New Books. 


Most readers will be likely to call Zhe 
Garden of Eden, U.S. A., which the auth- 
or, W. H. Bishop, designates as a verr pos- 
sible story, a very clever story. Two young 
college chums, one a millionaire, are search- 
ing for their ideal of womanhood. In a 
New York street car they meet a young 
Southern woman whom both admire, and 
whom they trace to her Southern home. 
There the wealthy young man buys land 
and founds his Eden, a city with numerous 
excellent features, which are described. The 
novelty of this idea, the love making, and 
the lively style make this an unusually tak- 
ing story. (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chi- 
cago. $1.00.) 


The most wonderful love tragedy ever 
written is undoubtedly Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet. The more it is read and 
played the more enchantment it exercises 
over the mind. The play, as a single vol- 
ume in the Temple Shakespeare series, will 
make convenient reading for those who 
want a handy volume to carry in the pock- 
et. It is edited with great care, and typo- 
graphically is very handsome, (Macmillan 
Co., New York. 45 cents.) 


How to See the Point and Place It, by 
John G, Scott, is a little pamphlet that 
shows how to punctuate without the con- 
fusion that is likely to ensue by keeping in 
mind the rules of grammar. The matter is 
brief and simple, and the few rules that are 
given are amply illustrated. (John G. Scott, 
154 West 35th street, N. Y.) 


A Village Drama, by Vesta S. Simmons 
is what its title implies, a story of life among 
young people in a small town, with their 
disagreements, friendships, loves, etc. This 
little book will have many interested read- 
ers. (The Cassell Publishing Co., New 
York, 50 cents.) 


The heroine of Mrs. Andrew Dean's 
story of The Grasshopper is a young Eng- 
lish girl who has the will to resist her moth- 
ers prejudices against higher education for 
women, by going tocollege. Toher parent's 
delight she is not quite transformed into a 
“new woman” with peculiar ideas about 
dress and marriage. The story takes one 
into English and continental society and 
contains its full quantum of love making 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 





Interesting Notes. 


“A ship-model testing-tank, 300 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 12 feet deep is to 
be built at the Washington navy yard for 
experiments as to the resistance of hulls of 
different shape, etc.,” says The Engineer 
ing News “ Along each side will be a 
track on which a carriage propelled by 
electrical motors, will travel at any desired 
speed. This carriage, or the model, if so 
desired, will bear the delicate mechanism 
to record the power needed to pull the 
model through the water. mark distance 
traveled and the time consumed, and regis- 
ter the presence of disturbing drafts or cur- 
rents. The models, which are to float be 
neath and be attached to the movable car- 
riage, will vary in length from 10 to 30 feet, 
being made as large as possible that their 
performances may be on a corresponding 
scale and less likely to disguise small errors, 
—-s correspondingly in the greater 
vessel, These models are of paraffin wax, 
because that substance does not change its 
weight by absorbing water, is easily cut and 
readily modified to suit alterations sug- 
gested by experiment, and the wax can be 
melted and used again for other trials.” 


While on his recent Western tour, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew was shown an electrical 
weed killer in operation, the success of 
which means much to the operation of rail- 
roads in sparsely settled sections of the 
country, An ordinary flat car is equipped 
with metal brushes, which extend out over 
each side of the car. Their height is regu- 
lated so that they will brush the tops of the 
weeds, which in the Western and Southern 
states overreach upon the company’s right 
of way, as the car dashes along at express 
speed. A dynamo on the car, run while 
the train is in motion, is connected with the 
metallic brushes, which receive the full 
force of the current, which is communicated 
to the weeds, passing through them to the 
ground, with the result that the weeds are 
instantly shriveled up. 


Yeki, the striking story of the New York 
Ghetto, by Mr. A. Cahan, recently pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., is to be issued 
in England by W. Heinemann on the stron 
recommendation of Mr. Zangwill. YVes/ 
has recently received the complement of an 
extended review by Mr. W. D. Howells, 
who bestows emphatic praise upon the 
author’s work. 


We are pleased to see the deserved suc- 
cess of the Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. Every year their busi- 
ness grows largely because the use of their 
articles really saves the destruction of the 
school books. They only have one price to 
all school boards and are so modest in their 
Statements that a prominent school super- 
intendent recently said to them : “You don’t 
state your case half strongly enough; I have 
watched the effect carefully in our schools 
and am satisfied the books last more than 
twice as long.”” Free Text-Book School 
Boards betjer look into this matter. 


Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cor- 
nell university, has written a very important 
article for the September Forum entitled 
“Encouragements in the present crisis.” 
Dr. White emphasizes very strongly the 
serious character of the crisis which con- 
fronts us, points out the anarchic and so- 
cialistic forces and tendencies which lie be- 
hind it, gives some parallels in history which 
reveal the dangers just now threatening us, 
but which also indicate our means of meet- 
ing them,—a profoundly interesting article, 
In the same number Isaac L. Rice, the 
well-known lawyer, under the significant 
title, “ Thou Shalt Not Steal,” severely crit- 
icizes the Chicago platform and the utter- 
ances of its candidate. 
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of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 
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In New Zealand, as in California, the 
Chinaman abounds, and there, too, he has 
to resort to strategy to make good his posi- 
tion. In Otago, where Scotchmen are in 
the majority, a contract for mending a road 
was to be let, and the most acceptable bid 
was signed “McPherson.” Notice was 
sent to the said McPherson to complete the 
contract and lo—he a ‘. = the 

lory of yel’ow hue and pigtail. “ But,” 
a he the president of the board, “ your 
name can’t be McPherson.” “ All lightee,” 
cheerfully answered John Chinaman, “ no- 
body catchee contlact in Otago unless he 
named Mac.” The contract was signed, 
and the Monogolian McPherson did his 
work as well as if he had hailed from Glas- 
gow. 


The Shetland islands will be the scene of 
a new novelette, entitled “‘ Prisoners of Con- 
science,” by Mrs, Amelia E. Barr, the first 
part of which appears in the September 
Century. The characters of the story are 
fisher-folk brought up in the most rigid ten- 
ets of Calvanism, and they are hedged about 
with the “phantoms of a gloomy creed.” 
Through the tragedies that enter the hero’s 
life, he is brought to a milder faith, reading 
the promises as well as the penalties of the 
Scriptures. Mr. Louis Loeb, the artist who 
furnishes the illustrations, was sent to the 
Shetland islands to make the drawings from 
life. 


The venti'ated shoe is a recently pat- 
ented invention. The shoe does not appear 
at all different from ordinary foot-wear. It 
is only on close examination that a set of 
tiny pipes is discovered inserted between 
the inner and outer soles of the shoe. Be- 
tween the inner and outer sole is what might 
be called a false sele. It is a thin piece of 
felt, and over it the inner sole is perforated 
by a number of small holes. Directly under 
the instep, where what is known as the 
shank of the shoe begins, are two tiny 
pipes, which find an outlet at the point 
where the heel joins the leather. The air, 
passing in through the pipes, circulates 
through the soft felt between the soles of 
the shoe, and through the perforations in 
the inner sole. This keeps the shoe cool 
and allows the natural heat of the foot to 
escape. It is claimed by the inventor that 
these ventilated shoes are cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter than any ordinary 
shoe made. 


France’s population, according to the 
census taken last March, is 38,228,969, an 
increase of 133,819 in five years, The in- 
crease is confined to the cities, the rural 
communes all showing a decrease. The 
figures show that there has been only one 


birth in 1,500 inhabitants during this period, / 


Prussia’s rescript of 1859, forbidding 
emigration to the three southern provinces 
of Brazil, Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Cath- 
arina, and Parona, has been withdrawn. It 
was of little effect, as these provinces con- 
tain many German settlers. 


M. Moissan, the French chemist, has 
found out that if iron is saturated with 
carbon at the high temperatures of the 
electric furnace, some of the carbon, in 
cooling, will separate in the form of true 
diamond. M. Rossel has shown that hard 
steel, owing to the methods of manufacture, 
contains diamonds, minute crystals being 
found when the steel is dissolved by acids. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. have just published 
A History of the United States for Schools, 
by William A. Mowry, Ph. D., and Arthur 
May Mowry, A. M. It has maps, illustra- 
tions, analysis, and biographies. The text 
is of high qunlity and the illustrations 
beautiful. It is a one of the handsomest 
school histories ever published. 





A commission appointed by the German 
government to study the visibility of lights 
at sea has concluded, that a white light of 
one candle power is visible at a distance of 
2,800 yards on a clear night, and at a dis 
tance of one mile only on a rainy night. It 
was further found that when a white light 
of one candle power was visible at a dis- 
tance of one mile, one of three candle 
power was visible at two miles, of ten 
candle power at four miles, and of nineteen 
candle power at five miles. A green light 
of one candle power is visible at .8 of a 
mile, and the lighting powers of such lights 
to be seen at distances of one, two, three, 
and four miles, must be two, fifteen, fifty- 
one, and 106 candle power respectively. 
The best glass is a clear blue green, while 
for the red light a copper red is the best. 


False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior 
articles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant 
food. Infant Health is the title of a valu 
able pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by 
New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 


The steel pens of A. S. Barnes & Co, 
156 Fifth avenue. N. Y., comprise the fol- 
lowing varieties: No, 117—Excelsior, point 
fine, easy action, and flexible ; No. 217—In- 
termediate, medium point, a good shading 
pen; No. 317—Commercial, an easy writ- 
ing business pen; No. 115— School, a fam- 
ous school pen, medium flexibility ; No. 215 
—Half Stub, short stub point, good for 
rapid writing ; No. 315— Falcon, fine point, 
easy writing and flexible; No. 415—Vertical, 
or school work ; No. 517—Engrossing; also 
No. 7— Business ; No. 8—Ladies; No. 111 
—Commercial; No. 455—National; also 
No. 1—American, point fine, durable and 
easy action; No. 333—Columbian, point 
fine, for correspondence; No. 444—Atlas, 
point fine, with long spring action; No. 113 
—Universal, long blunt point, easy quill- 
action ; No. 248—Continental, fine point, 
a first rate commercial pen. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass., have supplied their Book 
Covers and repairing material to a great 
number of city school boards for fall use. 
Among them Pittsburg, Allegheny, Erie, 
Harrisburg, Reading, Scranton, Hazelton, 
New Bedford, Taunton, Salem, Hartford, 
and a very large number of others. Their 
business increases largely every year be- 
cause their articles prove a great saving of 
the books. 


Ginn & Co. have recently issued Via 
Latina, a new Latin reader, by William C. 
Collar, head master of Roxbury Latin 
school, Boston. This book is an attempt 
to bridge the gap between the first Latin 
manual, covering forms and simple con- 
structions, and a continuous classical work, 
like the Lzves of Nepos, or Czesar’s Gadlic 
War. 


Fully 90 per cent. of the cities using Free 
Text-books are now using the “ Holden 
System for Preserving Books,” articles man- 
ufactured by the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Co., of Springfield, Mass., for the protec- 
tion of both the zmszde as well as the outside 
of the books. Free Text-Book School 
Boards will do well to look into this matter, 
as the saving effected 1s estimated by those 
places using the system, to be largely in ex- 
cess of its cost. 


Nerves 


Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 
from the brain to every part of the system. 

Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there. 
fore, like it— weak and tired if the 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 

Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 
neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
blood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 
gives good appetite and digestion. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


. eure all Liver Ills and 
Hood’s Pills sick Headache. 25 cents. 


BOVININE 


The most nutritious 
of all food prepara- 
tions; always retained 
by the stomach. Ready 


for instant use. 











DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 





The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25Cc, 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











WON, «UES WED 7qHUR FRI | 6A SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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TURKISH BATH TOWELS. 





ig, soft, absorbent Turkish Towels 
as 22 by 45 inches and 


have the long, luxurious loops that 
make a good “rub-down” a luatitnty 
At 19 cents each, 
or two for 35 cents, We pay the 
postage. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Dry Goons. PHILADELPHIa. 























A law against “unfair competition in 
trade” has come into force in Germany. 
It is aimed against false descriptions and 
other forms of swindling by advertisements. 
Not only the advertiser, but the newspaper 
publishing the advertisement, may be pro- 
secuted. 


In Paris this year 2,291 journals and 
other periodicals are published; 163 of 
these are political newspapers, 121 being 
Republican, 31 Conservative, and 10 Free 
Lances. In the departments and colonies 
3,566 periodicals are published, of which 
1,060 are Republican and 327 are Conserv- 
ative newspapers. 


A Timely Reminder. 

Each season forces upon our consideration its 
own peculiar perils to health, The advent of 
fall finds many reduced in strength and vigor, 
ew prepared to continue the business of life. 

he stomach and bowels, are especially liable to 
disorder in the fall. The nervous system has also 
suffered in the struggle. Typhoid fever and ma- 
laria in particular find in the fall that combina- 
tion of earth, air, and water that mark this sea- 
son as especially dangerous. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
is the safeguard at all these important points. 


“Oliver Optic” at Seventy-Four. 


Among the early readers of “Oliver 
Optic’s stories,” says a writer in Harper's 
Weekly, “there must be a good many 
grandfathers by this time, but he continues 
to turn stories out as regularly as ever, and 
they continue to be bought and read. 
Oliver’s real name, as a great many people 
are aware, is William T. Adams. He lives 
in Dorchester, Mass., and the 30th of last 
July was his seventy-fourth birthday. It 
gives one a better opinion of the literary 
calling to read of the serene and industrious 
persistence with which he has followed it. 
His first book, ‘ The Boat Club,’ appeared 
in 1855. It was still in very active use a 
dozen years later, as the present writer can 
testify. Report says that it has never lost 
popularity, but has passed through sixty 
editions, and that a new one is now on the 
press. It shows excellent thrift on the part 


of a young writer to start with a book that | PE 


continues to make satisfactory semi-annual 


reports to him as long as he lives. Since he| RH 


published ‘ The Boat Club,’ Mr. Adams has 
written not less than a hundred other books, 





of which about 1,100,000 copies have been 
sold. Writing ever about boys seems to 
keep him young. He went around the 
world last year by himself, and brought 
home fresh stores of material. He began 
active life in 1842 as a school teacher, and 
continued as school-teacher and master 
until 1855. Since then he has devoted 
himself to writing stories.” 


Ten Health Precepts. 


The following ten “ hygienic aphorisms, 
said to have been framed by the late Dr. 
Frank H. Hamilton, of Bellevue Hospital, 
are given in The Medical News: (1) “ The 
best thing for the insides of a man is. the! 
outside of a horse. (2) Blessed is he who | 
invented sleep—but thrice blessed the man | 
who will invent a cure for thinking. (3) | 
Light gives a bronzed or tan color to the | 
skin ; but where it uproots the lily it plants | 
the rose. (4) The lives of most men arein | 

| 
| 





their own hands, and, as a rule, the just 
verdict after death would be—/elo de se. 
(5) Health must be earned—it can seldom 

be bought. (6) A change of air is less 
valuable than a change of scene. The air 
is changed every time the wind is changed. | 
(7) Mold and decaying vegetables in a cel- 

lar weave shrouds for the upper chambers, | 
(8) Dirt, debauchery, disease, and death | 
are successive links in the same chain. (9) | 
Calisthenics may be very genteel, and romp- | 
ing very ungenteel, but one is the shadow, | 
the other the substance, of healthful exer- | 
cise. (10) Girls need health as much - nay, | 
more than boys. They can only obtain it 

as boys do, by running, tumbling—by all 
sorts of innocent vagrancy. At least once 
a day girls should have their halters taken | 
off, the bars let down, and be turned loose 
like young colts.” 


Sugar Not Injurious to Teeth. 


A writer in The Contemporary Review 
devotes most of an article on champagne to 
the popular idea that gout is produced by 
the sugar contained in that drink. The 
paper is “not a medical paper,” but the 
writer brings forward considerable evidence 
to show that champagne has nothing to do 
with the production of gout, and in an aside 
speaks of that other popular notion that 
sugar destroys the teeth. He says: 

“In corroboration of the fallacy of the 
sugar and gout idea it may be mentioned 
that the still more reprehensible dogma in 
a sanitary point of view that sugar ruins 
children’s teeth is equally false. Indeed, 
how the idea ever came into existence is a 
mystery, seeing that the finest, whitest, and 
strongest teeth are found in the mouths of 
negroes brought up on sugar plantations, 
who from their earliest years upward con- 
sume more sugar than any other class of 
people whatever. Those at all skeptical of 
the value of this fact have only to look 
around among their personal friends and see 
whether the sugar-eaters or the sugar- 
shunners have the finest teeth, and they 
will find—other things being equal—that 
the sugar-eaters, as a rule, have the best 
teeth. The only possible way for account- 
ing for this libel against sugar seems to be 
by supposing that it originated in the brain 
of one of our economically disposed great- 
grandmothers, at the time when sugar was 
two shillings a pound, in order to prevent 
her children gratifying their cravings for 
sweets at the expense of the contents of the 
sugar-basin.” . 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 

RFECT SUCCESS, [It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
CEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





Se He HS LE: 


SUSU Hed 


YOU 


have been sick and are just 
beginning to get well. Can- 
not eat much, no appetite, 
stomach weak—don't know 
what to take. Know you 
need a tonic. Wish there 
was a liquid food, full of 
vim, vigor, vitality. Would 
take it if you had it! 


MAIrexre: T 
The SEXTRAG 


is just that Liquid Food— 
made of pure malt and hops, 
filled with every element of 
life, perfectly digestible, 
pleasantly palatable, gives 


At Druggists. 


Wee iey 


SHE GSE EE HE 


strength, courage, health. e 














A 
COMPANY 





WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made, BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale.. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per lb. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P. 0. Box 289. New YorK. 





| 
REATAMERICA 
GHEATANERICAN 

















A Sure 
relief for 


eras ti ree 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Prices cts by mai 
eee 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 


A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS... 


Unanimously recommended by the Board of Supervisors ; 
unanimously recommended by the Committee on Text-books ; 
unanimously adopted by the School Committee, June 3o, 
1896, for use in all the Grammar Schools of the City of 
Boston. Gifford’s Physics has also been recently adopted 
for the Cities of New York, Baltimore, Brooklyn, fueoy City 
and other important cities. The teachers like this book. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 
THOPIPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ~~ 1896. 


Joun A, Hatt, President. H. M, Puiturps, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1896. 
Assets $17,005,291.55.- Liabilities, $15,735,123.48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE ” 
but a “‘ STATEMENT” shc wing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 














BARNES’ STEEL PENS. 


(Two Trade Marks.) 
Barnes’ “ National” Pens, 


Long blunt point, 
easy quill action. 
Barnes’ “P. D. & 8.” Pens. 
No. 315 Falcon, 
Fine point, eas 


writing and flexible 


SIXTEEN USEFUL AND POPULAR STYLES ONLY. 
Samples on application. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


















School Books 
© in a hurry 
© © 





And at New York prices, ami © 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


° © Delivery prepaid 


Brand -new, complete alphabetical 
pores ba Sree, of school books of ad/ 
ers, if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 





GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE — 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


352 WASHINGTON ST. 


eee OM TOM. MAS So 




















At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right ovér to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


i was born on the... hy, TER In the year... 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
My Name is Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
,, central for shopp' and theatres. 
Eat ee ee ee a ee ee note ea ge to and from St. Depot free. 











GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons 
P $1°5 frees from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half Teather binding. Price reduced 
o 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid §@ centseach. Send for catalogue and 
circulars for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID Mc KAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. 2%. 4 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - = = Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


fe Smith Premier 'T'ypewriters, 


eROte oe hd 


2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Picea ha Uma eineen "Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Nos. 













Guan G0 oe Ger on Upwards. 





Correspondence=Studp. 
The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in man - 
partments, including Pe , Literature. 
Mathematics, Languages, story, ete. 
Degrees are not granted u' — work done wholly by 
correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The University, and thus 
the time of required residence ag beshortened. Work 
a oe epeenenses at any ti 
plication to THE UNI- 


circulars sent Sn po 
vE SITY OF CHICAGO, (Divist on F), The Correspond- 


ence-Study Dept., CHicago. 
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child \ 
canuse x \ 
it. Any 
Bevel or 
Length of 
Point. 


Mestened and Tem- \ 
nen Razor Steel. 
mple 


st, strongest and 
most effective sharpener 


loose in pocket. Weighs oN Ri 










ever made. Can be carried 





Buy of dealer. Sample on receipt 
of 15c. or 8 2-cent stamps. 2sharpeners 
will be sent on receipt of 14-2 cent stamps 
Every Sharpener guaranteed. 

ABLE & WILLING M'P’G CO., 
2238 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Special Terms to Schools. Agents Wanted. 
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